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EDITORIAL 


The Danger of a Too Rigid Group System 
By John Everard DeMeyer 


A few days ago a successful business man asked me if I knew Dr. 
a well-known school man now deceased. I replied that I had known the 
Doctor and my friend told me the following story: 


‘‘When a youngster in the primary grades, my friend was transferred 
from a private to a public school and was placed in a building under the 
principalship of Dr. . He had no knowledge of the regulations of the 
public schools and before he had been in his class room a half hour he 
violated one of those regulations by doing the thing he had been allowed to 
do in a private school. He was reprimanded by the teacher and told to 
‘take’ ten demerits. He had never heard the term demerits and had no 
conception of its meaning and replied to the teacher, ‘Yes, Ma’am, where 
will I find them?’ The teacher in turn gave the youngster ten more 
demerits for insolence. In that school twenty such marks placed a pupil 
on probation. 

“Within one hour that boy was placed on probation, branded as 
willful and incorrigible, and his name was posted on the blackboard as 
such. The inevitable result followed. A feeling of injustice and hatred 
for anything and everything pertaining to school work developed. Need- 
less to say, the boy left school at the earliest possible age. The success 
he has attained as a man and a citizen has been in spite of his early school 
training. Today that man holds a very enviable position in his com- 
munity. He is recognized as a man of high ideals and sound judgment 
and one who is ever ready to give freely of his time and money to promote 
public welfare. He has also made a very marked success in his business.” 


As I looked at my friend and realized all this, I could not help 
wondering what that boy might have developed into could his early school 
training have been a happier one. 

His experience was the result of a system that made no account 
of the individual. Fortunately, such cases are rare, but they serve to 
bring forcibly to our attention the necessity of sympathetic understanding 
of the child as an individual. They also show us the necessity of teaching 
the child, first of all, that the school offers him an opportunity to grasp 
something that he wants and needs to enable him to take his ee place 
among his associates. 
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Childhood’s New Year 


A symposium of opinions on important phases of the education of little children sent to this Magazine by 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot; Felix Adler; Henry van Dyke; the Right Reverend Charles H. Brent, Chaplain Gen- 
eral of the A.E.F.; Rabbi Nathan Krass in charge of Temple Emanu-El, New York; Dean Henry W. Holmes, 
Director of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University; Dr. Arnold Gesell, Director of the Yale 
University Psycho-Clinic, and Bertha M. Rhodes, author of ‘Religion in the Kindergarten.” 


Nature 
A GOOD child in the garden of God’s creation! What shall we find 
for him there? 

We may show him the processes of nature which give him food, 
shelter, clothing, revealing the divine care for him and others like 
him, one great family. We may teach him to distinguish between 
the different foods which he eats, the materials from which his clothing 
is made; he will learn to be thankful for these. It will all seem 
like a wonder tale to the child as, in fact, it should to all of us. So we 
teach children that man makes from materials provided by nature, but 
only a divine power can produce seeds, trees, animal life, and 
whatever lives and grows. 

We can teach a child that beauty, truth, and goodness are 
of God and therefore God is beautiful, true, and good. We can 
train this little child to choose wisely. We may use such terms as 
‘strong to do quickly,” “‘strong to help,” “strong to be depended upon.” 
All this can be done naturally, constructively. It is surprising how 
readily the little child will 


learn to assist in the process. 


Religion 
WE need to promote the religious attitude ‘in the child, which 
signifies that we must let the light and the shadow of the uni- 
verse fall upon its young life, and chiefly the light, in such a way as to 
begin to make it at home in the world and to facilitate its becoming 
more and more so. 
How rudely we deal with this delicate problem is painfully evident. 


The shadows are fairly obvious as they touch childhood, but as to the 
light opinions differ widely and it is not pos- 


sible to compress into a few words the essence : 
of a philosophy of life. 


Activity 
BELIEVE that educational effort should be concentrated on one 
subject, namely, the substitution of activity for passivity on the ‘ 
part of the child or youth, or in other words on learning through doing. , 


Instruction 
WOULD say that in my opinion one important need in the education of the young child today 

is a greater stress on simple instruction. By instruction I mean the giving of information which 
the child is to accept and remember, for example, the facts that c-a-t spells cat, and that two and 
two make four. nite 

The child should not be asked whether he would like it to be so or not, 
or whether it gives him any particular pleasure to know it. He should be 7) ry 
told that it is so, and then if possible he should be shown how convenient —- 7 
it is to have certain things of this kind settled and fixed by authority. 
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Respect 

NASMUCH as no specific religion should be taught in the various 
educational institutions, the task of imparting the spirit of religion 
becomes a most difficult one, and yet, with skill, both by direct 
teaching and by innuendo and suggestion, as well as by the entire 
atmosphere pervading the institution, the desired result may be effected. 
Respect for parents, for teachers, for moral heroes and heroines, 

for the things which are good, worthy, and beautiful, and especially for 


the mysterious power back of all 
which we call God, are the things 
that ought to be emphasized. Nate 
The teaching of ethics by rule 
is not effective. 


Individual Development 
AMONG progressive changes in the elementary curriculum, the most 
important seems to me to be the adaptation of the curriculum to the 
individual child. 

We have new means of discovering individual differences. Intelli- 
gence tests and standard tests of schoolfachievement have shown us how 
varying are rates of mental growth among children, and how children 
differ in the speed and completeness with which they can master 
ordinary school subjects. Very bright children and very slow children 
ought not to be kept together in large groups. It would be very 
undesirable to advance bright children rapidly through the grades, bring- 
ing them into the junior high school and senior high school physically 
undeveloped and socially immature, although scholastically advanced. 
We have to work out an enrichment of the curriculum for bright children 
and more effective methods of teaching for children of slow or retarded 
development. 

This task is bound to take time, for it depends upon further studies 
of growth, such as the complete measurement of physical, mental, and 


scholastic progress of the same children now being conducted by the Psycho-Clinic of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. It depends, also, upon careful experimentation with modified 


curricula. In the course of time we may expect a program of studies 
in which every child will find what he needs for his own development r/ , 
in view of his own physical and mental make-up and his social 


reactions. 


Imagination 
AM afraid that I am not very wise in the matters that concern you, 
but I would emphasize that we have not yet learned how to develop 
the child’s imagination. 

I believe that it was Bronson Alcott who first made a serious 
endeavor in this direction. Now that we know that the imagination 
molds desire, and personally I believe it is imagination that creates desire 
rather than desire being the source of imagination, we ought to go 
systematically to work to find out how it can be built up. I do not 
believe we ought to interfere too much with the normal workings of the 
child’s imagination, but we can guide it by suggestion and also by 
scientific training. This, in part, comes through good child literature. 
Of course, like everybody else, I want to see children properly provided 
for in the way of literature. 

After all, however, if we are going to deeply influence the life 
of a child it must chiefly be done through conversation and teaching of 
which the child is partly conscious and partly unconscious. Side by 
side with this goes the exercise of faith. I believe that if as much atten- 


tion were given to children in the development of constructive faith as is now devoted to imparting 
information we would have a higher type of character and far 


more self-control. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The Kindergarten in Occupa- 
tion [Therapy 


There is a Healing for the Sick Child in the Adapted Practice of the Arts of 
the Kindergarten. A Specialist in this Curative Work in the New York Ortho- 
peedic, the Fifth Avenue, and Other Hospitals Presents the Therapeutic Value 


of Child-Gardening. By Amelia B. Montgomery 


Head of Department of Occupation Therapy of the People’s University Extension Society 


WELL-KNOWN New York physician was 
arranging recently to have occupation 
therapy carried on with convalescent 
children in a hospital on whose staff he 
served. Conducting the teacher who was 
to organize the work through the wards, 
he pointed to a small boy wearing an iron 
leg brace. ‘That’s a fine little chap,” he 
explained, ‘“‘patient in so far as he can be 

with a good, deal of pain and our neces- 
sary restriction of the normal activities 

of childhood, but look here,” he indi- 
cated a shattered plate glass door at 

the end of the ward. “The boy 

kicked that door with his 
brace and smashed it, not, 

I believe, from any mali- 


g cious motive, but because 


he is growing stronger 
every day now and he 

e needed something to 
do. It has occurred 
to me that some 


OF ENERGY. HOW SHALL IT BE UTILIZED FOR EDUCATION AND HAPPINESS? 
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other form of occupation might be more profit- 
able both for him and for the hospital.” 

In contrast to this active little cripple, there 
is a small girl of seven whose successful operation 
for bone tuberculosis seems to have killed, for 
the time being at least, her child soul. She lies 
all day long in one of our best hospitals com- 
pletely inert so far as the natural interests and 
desires of childhood 
are concerned. Heal- 
ing in body, she is 
the victim of what 
might be termed soul 
shock, which makes 
it impossible for the 
occupation therapeu- 
tist, who has used 
every available form 
of story, play mate- 
rial, and occupation, 
to break through her 
lethargy. The child 
neither smiles nor 
cries, talks nor com- 
plains. She might 
be dead so far as her 
child’s world is con- 
cerned. Perhaps she 
will awake. That is 
our hope, for Laura 
did. 

[AURA a small stranger in a ward of a gigantic 

city hospital, a cardiac case, and, although 
receiving excellent care, frightened and lonely! 
The necessary hospital ruling kept her mother 
out of her sight except on visiting days, and 
she had been trained at home to a fear of the 
hospital. Patients in worse condition than she 
surrounded her. The morning routine of hygiene, 
temperature taking, medication, and the visits 
of attending physicians added to the sum of a 
little girl’s terror, and she was a sick child. For 
a time she was a dangerously sick child. Her 
heart was so weak that she was not able to lift 
her hands above her head. This was Laura’s 
condition when the occupation therapeutist of 
the hospital, working with the attending physi- 
cian, decided that a lump of clay might be put 
in her thin, too-quiet hands. 

Laura’s fingers closed over the clay. There 
is an age-old, instinctive comfort in this most 
plastic of the expressional mediums. All the 
sculptors from Michael Angelo to the little-girl- 
next-door who went to kindergarten crowded 
around Laura’s bed and said to her, ‘Mold! 
Make something with your hands; whatever 
you wish to make, for here is a piece of clay out 
of which worlds are to be shaped and within 
which is hidden the health of the artist and the 


THE FIFTH AVENUE HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY, BELIEVES 
IN THE CURATIVE POWER OF HANDICRAFT 
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life of art.”” Small fingers tightened, dull eyes 
widened and glowed as Laura squeezed and 
patted and shaped the lump of clay to her liking. 
That day her strength gave out at the end of 
ten minutes and she was obliged to rest for an 
hour after her period of clay modeling. But 
she awoke the next day with a better appetite, a 
more normal interest in her surroundings, and a 
touch of color in her 
cheeks, for was she 
not looking forward 
to the time when her 
empty hands would 
again hold the cura- 
tive clay? 

Every afternoon 
she molded, making 
delightful clay beads 
which she _ colored 
and shellacked for a 
necklace, a curtain 
pull, also decorated, 
to take home, a 
model of the valiant 
city sparrow which 
perched and chirped 
on the window sill - 
of the hospital ward, 
the figure of the 
squirrel she had once 
seen in Central Park 
and would see again, for she was getting better, 
and finally a vase. As the ancient Greeks devel- 
oped their beauty of body through a harmonious 
physical and emotional health, so it seemed that 
this sick child, able at last to work in clay for an 
hour at a time and shaping pottery forms of much 
grace and charm, was reincarnating Greek art, 
which expressed itself in more abundant. life. 
Occupation therapy might be so defined; a healing 
through the practice of the arts. 


HERAPEUTICS is that department of med- 
ical science which relates to the treatment 
of disease and the action of remedial agents 
on the human organism, both in health and 
in disease. It is not a new science, but its 
widespread use and recognition as a_ serious 
science is of recent date, and sprang out of 
the conditions following the war. The practi- 
tioner of occupation therapy is truly a doctor 
if she knows her work as it should be known. 
She must have qualities that belong to a teacher, 
a social-worker, a doctor, and a nurse. Beware - 
of any less learned and talented person, if you 
value your little patients, and if you desire 
good results and not harmful ones, in the long 
run. 
It might seem that a teacher of handicrafts, 
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working under a doctor’s direction, would be 
able to fill the role of occupation therapeutist. 
This would be like trying to cater for a family 
with only a gardener and a waitress. Plenty 
of raw vegetables and fruit, and these daintily 
arranged on the table; but we should sadly miss 


MILES AWAY FROM HIS BED OF PAIN IN THE PLEAS- 
ANT COMPANY OF AN ANCIENT BASKET WEAVER 


our friend the cook. The therapeutist adapts 
her crafts with skill and care. The child thinks 
he is making horse reins. The teacher sees 
certain muscles at work and knows that repeated 
exercise will bring new power to her little patient. 
Mental brightening and its action on the physical 
condition are constantly shown as a result of 
occupation therapy. 

A child, the victim of infantile paralysis, 
recently refused to even attempt to use the 
muscles of one arm. “It doesn’t hurt,’’- she 
explained to the teacher at her bedside, “but I 
just don’t feel like using that hand.” The 
therapeutist did not urge the child, she went on 
to another bed, but she left a gay paper weaving 
mat, a packet of assorted colored papers, and a 
pair of scissors on the counterpane. When she 
looked back a little while later, the therapeutist 
saw the little girl contentedly weaving. On 
the teacher’s next visit, this child proudly showed 
her a completed square of paper weaving. After 
this, she was given a small hand loom, and using 
it skillfully in a brief period, she said, ‘See, I 
must do this with both hands!” 


N the everyday practice of kindergarten 
methods and the use of the occupations of 
the kindergarten with normal young children, 
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we have overlooked the therapeutic value of 
this system of child training. Particularly is 
the handicraft of the modern educational system, 
clay modeling, paper cutting, color work with 
plastic crayons or the more fluid paints, weaving 
of design and textile forms and construction with 
blocks and heavy papers curative, in that such 
occupations give the pupil a chance to express 
himself through the exercise of his imagination, 
and with a large degree of freedom in the expres- 
sion. We have learned that many of the ills 
of humanity are traceable to causes which are 
now being explained in terms of abnormal psy- 
chology. We know that children are very easily 
terrorized, discouraged, repressed, molded to 
the form of the environment whether good or 
evil in which they are placed, and that these 
infantile fears and inhibitions persist to an incred- 
ible extent and recur as incipient obsessions in 
adult life. 

So, also, we know that the most efficacious 
education is that which frees the child, and that 
such education matters a great deal more than 
we ever before understood that it mattered. 
Freedom for the individual means his release 
from any possible abnormalities of either fear 
or desire. There is an extremely close connection 
between medical and mental hygiene. The social 
psychologist has been mainly concerned with 
the adult, and particularly the adult in industry. 
We have been endeavoring to discover the causes 


LITTLE SCULPTORS WHO ARE NOT ABLE TO LEAVE 
THEIR CHAIRS IN THE KINDERGARTEN OF THE 
NEW YORK HOSPITAL FOR THE RUPTURED 
AND CRIPPLED 
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ef “nervous breakdowns.” We have instituted 
systems of vocational guidance. But we have 
enly within the last few years understood the 
great therapeutic value of the plastic arts of the 
elementary school of today in adapted forms as 
a force for health. The result of this realization 
is seen in the establishment of our work in occu- 
pation therapy in orthopedic hospitals, in social 
settlements, in day nurseries, in institutional 
ehurches, tubercular clinics, institutions for 
the care of orphaned children, and wherever 
the need for handicraft for the handicapped is 
found. 


‘THE particular abnormality of the convalescent 
sick child lies in the fact that he is not 
functioning properly. This means that any trait 
or peculiarity of his normal nature is accentuated 
by his illness. The nervous child is made more 
nervous by the details and surroundings of the 
surgical ward in which he is being cared for. 
The phlegmatic child is dulled by his illness. 
The gifted, overactive child, like the little boy 
who shattered a door with his new brace, does 
not know how to hold his energy in check in 
order to allow his convalescence to progress 
satisfactorily. So the problem of handicraft 
for the sick child is exactly the same as for the 
child who is in normal health, except that there 
must be a more specialized study of the individual 
child to determine what he needs in the way of 
occupation. His stories should be the stories a 
well child loves, except shorter perhaps at first. 
He enjoys the same wooden beads, colored 
sticks, small blocks for building castles on his 
counterpane, bright papers, and colored pencils. 
He makes the same horse reins, the same toys, 
the same clay animals, the same dolls’ rugs, 
flowers, baskets, in so far as his strength allows, 
as the well child. But the difference in the 
method of carrying on occupation therapy in 
the hospital and in the home or kindergarten 
gives it a unique place in science. 

The occupation therapeutist today must have 
a peculiarly bright and sunny disposition, plenty 
of laughter for her small patients, but with 
firmness and special initiative. She should be 
a good story-teller, knowing how to teach so as 
to make her stories live. It would be well if 
she knew manual training, household economics 
and trades for the permanently handicapped 
child. Indeed, the more forms of handicraft 
the teacher of occupation therapy has in her 
“box of tricks” the more good she can do, for 
each craft is a new instrument in her skilled 
hands for bringing happiness, contentment, ambi- 
tion, increased mental activity, strength, and 
health to convalescent children. But above all, 


the occupation therapeutist should understand 


her patient’s disease and the doctor’s treat- 
ment so that she can co-operate by giving the 
child the work best suited to his physical con- 
dition. 


HE work needs the most skilled study of 

the child himself. If there had been no 
other result of this form of therapeutics than 
our discovery that there is no typical child, the 
work would have been noteworthy. Our teach- 
ers not only study the different surgical, cardiac, 
and tubercular cases which they meet with in 
order to give intelligent help to physicians and 
nurses, but they are emotional diagnosticians, 
able to determine just when a sick child is ready 
for a bit of clay or a scrap of color. They must 
even know what the child’s own most joyful and 
comforting color is. 

There is an old blind woman in one of the 
institutions where we work who can recognize 
color. She is an expert weaver. She picks 
up her shuttle with its burden of colored yarn 
and her face glows with pleasure as she says, 
“Red, today!’ Deprived of one sense, she has 
so keen a sense of touch that she is able to 
determine a color by the weight of the dye. She 
can tell light or dark colors, and she recognizes‘ 
the primary colors. Each one of us has his or 
her color. Color is known now to have thera- 
peutic value. 

We have all heard of the color experiments 
which were carried on at Maudsley Hospital in 
England when military nerve cases were sub- 
jected to special color environments in special 
wards, not rays but real colors arranged and 
combined for definite findings. There was a 
room intended to represent spring with a blue 
ceiling, sunlight yellow walls, soft green bed 
covers with patterns of spring flowers in colors, 
and blue vases for holding flowers. This hospital 
had what was known as a stimulant room. This 
room had a blue ceiling, yellow walls, purple 
coverlets, and blue screen covers. For the 
concentration room there were pink walls with 
a yellow border and a green line between, and 
blue coverlets. It was difficult to make any 
definite statements as to results, but it was noted 
that hysterical patients were quieted in a color 
ward and neurasthenics were able to sleep there 
without the use of drugs. But this whole ques- 
tion of color, its therapeutic value, its psycho- 
logic effect, color as a part of social hygiene or a 
means to a higher and fuller life, is of particular 
importance in kindergarten occupation therapy. 
It gives the worker in this branch of education 
an opportunity to find out what each little 
patient’s own, delightsome color is, and then 
emphasize it in his handicraft as an antidote to 
the traditional hospital white. 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Reading for 


Information 


in the First Grade 


By Marion Paine Stevens 
The Ethical Culture School, New York City 


Note: Today’s pedagogy should take cog- 
nizance of life. Whatever subject we teach 
should be taught with a recognition that 
it must be used by the child, not stored 
away in his subconsciousness. This article 
presents first-grade reading as related to 
and developed from a little child’s environ- 
ment. 

Mrs. Stevens is doing modern work in 
one of the most progressive schools in the 
country. She writes from her own school- 
room, having practiced before she presents 
to the school world whatever suggestions 
she makes. This gives her article an 
authority which we need. 


HERE are three general types of reading 
for the first-grade child. Primarily he 
reads for pleasure, for the jingle, or 
the story, or to find what happens 

next. The reading of a six-year-old will be 
chiefly mere pleasure reading and whether the 
story or the rhyme is familiar or new matters 
very little to him at first, so long as he can use 
his newly acquired tool upon simple, interesting 
material. 

A more definitely purposeful type of reading 
comes when the child is looking for a story to 
tell, a poem to memorize, or a play to act; when 
he is trying to decide between this and that; and 
taste, judgment, and the elementary weighing 
of evidence are used and developed. 

A third type of first-grade reading is reading 
for information, to learn how a game is played, 
how Eskimos live, to read the weather chart, 
or to follow from blackboard sentences a teacher’s 
direction. Of such practical reading there is 
little to be found in books. It must be prepared 
largely by the individual teacher. We may well 
ask ourselves therefore what sort of informational 
or practical reading children like. 

I have not found that they especially enjoy 
putting an excursion or unusual experience into 
sentence form of the well-known type: ‘‘We made 
butter,” “We took some cream,” and so on. 
Children will do it, of course, just as we can 
impose upon them almost any activity not too 


much over their heads. But to them the expe- 
rience is the main thing, and any lesson about 
the experience is an anticlimax. Children live 
in the present, and what they enjoy is not the 
so-called development of a lesson based on some 
experience already past, but the recording of an 
experience still going on, and new material which 
has a vital relation to an experience yet to come. 


beers following are types of “reeords’” and of 
“vital material” which I have used and found 
valuable. For preparing this material, paper 
and tagboard were used, with pen and ink, a 
twenty-five cent rubber pen, a printing set, and 
a Great Primer typewriter which made three 
plain copies at a time. All of the work was 
done by hand, that is, without a duplicating 
machine. 
Records 


A successful form of record was begun in 
September soon after the children entered school. 
To each child a sheet of durable 9 by 12 inch 
paper was given. His name was printed at the 
top in a color which he himself selected. Below 
there were numbered sentences listing his work 
projects as they came along. To make these 
easier tc read, each began with “I made—”’ in the 
case of quick pieces of work, and “I began—, I 
finished—” in the case of more elaborate ones. 
For example, one child’s record might read: 


1. I made a clay bowl. 
I painted and shellacked it. 
2. I made some horse reins. 


3. I made a doll’s bed October 5th. 
I finished it—(Line erased and date filled in 
when article was complete). 


These records were kept strictly up to date. 
Whatever the children reported each day was 
jotted down in a blank book, and after school 
the records were printed in ink. The children 
studied their printed records all the fall and read 
them to each other. Unusually interesting ones 
were often read through at class meetings. 
Occasionally all the records were read through 
and discussed. 

The form was such that at a glance one could 
tell what activities a child had begun but had 
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not completed. This was not the least of the 
method’s values, and saved the frequent exam- 
inations of the children’s lockers which had 
always before been necessary. Also the teacher 
could tell which children were working one- 
sidedly, and which were not working at all. It 
gave a chance to check observations made on 
each child’s particular interests. Still another 
value was found in the interest of parents, and 
in the co-operation which they will always give 
when shown some tangible way in which they 
can help their children. 


‘T= work records ran along until it was time 
to start the “Christmas lists” which were 
kept in a similar manner on good-sized cards. 
Each child listed those persons for whom he 
wished to make presents. And how children 
enjoy the little personal conferences necessary 
on such occasions! They filled in the name of 
the present when it was started, and checked it 
off when complete. All of the printing was done 
for the children except their names. These 
records, too, were valuable for the teacher as a 
check on activities. 

One of our first reading books was a one-page 
volume entitled ‘What We Made for the Class.” 
It read as follows: 


Phoebe made a green doll’s dress. 
Myra made a green duster. 
Marjorie made a yellow duster. 
Barbara made some towels. 
Jeanette made a yellow doily. 
Alfred made some horse reins. 
James made a postman’s hat. 
Max made a postman’s bag. 


Another book of four pages was called ‘‘What 
We Brought for the Class.” It read: 


PaGE 1. 
Jean brought leaves. 
Peter brought leaves. 
Robert brought leaves. 
Richard brought leaves. 
Margaret brought leaves. 
Susan brought leaves. 
Ellen brought leaves. 
Louis brought leaves. 


Robert brought flowers. 
Ellen brought flowers. 
Louis brought flowers. 
Susan brought flowers. 


PaGE 2. 
Max brought sugar cane. 
Henry brought sugar cane. 
Philip brought a pumpkin. 
Betty brought a pumpkin. 
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Marjorie brought candy lanterns. 
Marjorie brought caps. 
Marjorie brought a cake. 


James brought a printing set. 


Richard brought bittersweet. 
Myra brought bittersweet. 
Barbara brought bittersweet. 
Ellen brought black alder. 


Phoebe brought a knife and fork. 
Phoebe brought spoons. 


PAGE 3. 
Robert brought pebbles. 
Robert brought some insects. 
Robert brought a stereoscope. 
Robert brought a doll house. 


Peter brought a clock. 
Peter brought a STOP-GO signal. 


Anna brought a game. 
Allan brought a game. 
Nancy brought a game. 


Philip brought mosaic designs. 


John brought a book. 
Andrew brought a book. 
Marjorie brought a book. 
Richard brought a book. 


PaGE 4. 
Louis brought a turtle. 


Jeanette brought a piece of marble. 
Jeanette brought a doll. 

Jeanette brought a shell. 

Jeanette brought a table. 

Jeanette brought chairs. 


Max brought a plant. 


These books were made on the Great Primer 
typewriter. They could have been printed by 
hand equally well and as quickly. The books 
were 6 by 7 inches in size and were typed on 
dull-finished paper. Covers were cut from heavy 
colored paper. Pages and covers were fastened 
together with No. 2 brass fasteners, and the title 
was printed on the cover with a rubber pen. 
Enough copies were made of each to supply a 
group of twelve to fifteen children. These 
“Made” and “Brought” books, as the children 
called them, were so popular that they were 
fairly read to pieces by the end of the year. 


ANOTHER form of record was the weather 
chart made of tagboard measuring 24 by 
36 inches, to which brown cambric was pasted. 
Brown pockets were attached by brass fasteners. 
The chart was made by a group of children not 
yet interested in reading, who were invited by 
the teacher to share in the project. 


Cards for 
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the days of the week, the months, the date, and 
the year were prepared for the children on the 
printing set. The weather reports were in sen- 
tence form and fitted into a pocket after the 
words This is. They were made gradually as 
the children asked for them: a rainy day, a 
snowy day, a sunny day, a windy day, a cloudy 
day, a foggy day, and so on. At the bottom was 
a place. for a thermometer record. Child com- 
mittees serving for a week changed the date and 
weather report daily, often more than once when 
conditions varied, and read and recorded the 
temperature. 

Our next record was a large sheet of ‘“‘com- 
mittees’” which the class planned. This was 
printed with a rubber pen while the children 
watched. The committees were: 

Stair and Hall Committee; Gymnasium Com- 
mittee; Washroom Committee; Floor Com- 
mittee; Block Committee; Towel Committee; 
Lunch Committee; Library Committee; Tool 
Committee; Locker Committee; Shelf Com- 
mittee; Drawer Committee. 

Under the listing of each committee were the 
names of the children serving upon it. Once 
during the year the list was revised and several 
children were shifted to a different job. New 
committees were also added. The committee 
list remained posted throughout the year. 

Another record book consisted of a typed set 


containing about forty nonsense rhymes made 
by the class, such as the following: 

The clock, the clock, 

Said ‘Tick, tock.” 


The three bears 

Had three chairs. 

It’s late, it’s late, 

It’s quarter of eight. 
The light, the light, 
Went out at night. 
The tire, the tire, 

Got stuck in the mire. 


I met a little pig 
And he had a little wig. 


These rhymes were submitted in class meetings, 
and those which the children voted for as being 
the best were printed on strips of tagboard for 
individual reading. When they were fairly well 
learned, the books were used as a more difficult 
reading step. 


HE children by this time had individual 
reading books of their own made on the 
Great Primer typewriter. They had been given 
a page at a time to add as soon as they could 
read it. These books had colored covers on 
which each child made a design. In size and 
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‘ Who will clean ‘the goldfish tank? 
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form they were like the books already described. 
The pages were of miscellaneous content. One 
of the first pages was the following, worked out 
for the benefit of others by a group of boys who 
had had the experience. It therefore comes 
properly under the heading of records, although 
prepared for the real use of other children. This 
was used as a blackboard lesson for two or three 
days before being put into the books. It read: 


How to MAKE A Book. 
Get pages. 

Fold them one at a time. 

Get a cover. 

Fold it. 

Put pages and cover together. 
Sew. 


HE form of new experience material used 
most often was in blackboard directions 
which the children found on entering the room 
in the morning. Self-appointed child teachers 
were always available to help out those who 
found difficulty, and there was never any doubt 
about the desire of the slower children to be 
taught to read. Typical directions were: 
Library. 
Quiet, please. 
Please clean out your locker. 
Put your name here when you have finished. 
Boys 
Who will dust the library books? 
Who will sweep the closet floor? 


Girls 


(3 children) 
Who will write letters to Jane? 

The class frequently planned a part of the 
next day’s program, usually the first hour and 
a half. Next morning a little program would 
be written on the blackboard, of which the 
following are typical: 


PROGRAM. 


Indian tent or choose work. 
Discussion. 
Study words for stars. 
Read Indian book. 

OR 
Excursion to print shop. 
Sing. 
Story. 


The simple cooking done by the class was 
another form of experience material. All recipes 
had to be perfectly read before any child could 
cook. The recipes were also typed for each 
child’s individual book and were thus available 
at home for repeating the experience. The 
study of recipes appealed strongly to all the 
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children. Good readers were encouraged to help 
backward ones, and several children got their first 
reading inspiration through this appeal of a sense 
perception. Some of the recipes we used in this 
teaching of reading were: 


OATMEAL COOKIES. 
1 egg. 
+ cup of sugar. 
% tablespoon of melted butter. 
1 cup of rolled oats. 
+ teaspoon of salt. 
+ teaspoon of vanilla. 


Beat the egg until light. 
Add the sugar gradually. 
Stir in the other ingredients. 
Grease the pans. 

Drop the mixture by teaspoonfuls one inch apart. 
Bake in a moderate oven until lightly browned. 
STUFFED DATEs. 

Dates. 
Peanuts. 
Sugar. 


Shell the peanuts. 

Cut the dates the long way. 
Take out the stones. 

Fill the dates with peanuts. 
Roll in sugar. 


Rules such as the following were composed by 
teacher and class. They were left on the black- 
board for a time, in some cases typed later for 
the individual books or printed for the bulletin 
board. 


SCHOOL RULES. 
(Made by children at one child’s request.) 
Keep your voices quiet. 
Always hang up your wraps. 
Clean up your work. 


RULES FOR RIDING IN A TROLLY Car. 
Look out of the window, if you wish, but be 
careful where your feet are. 
Sit still. 
Don’t push when there is a crowd. 
Don’t talk too loudly. 
Don’t be conspicuous. 


How To Cross THE STREET. 
Go to a crossing. 
Look to the right and left. 
Make sure that nothing is coming. 
Then walk (not run) to the middle of the street. 
Make sure that nothing is coming. 
Then walk (not run) to the sidewalk. 
NEVER make a “‘jay crossing.” 
If there is a policeman on the crossing, always 
wait for his signal. 
Always wait for an older person, if one is with you. 
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Goop MANNERS AT LUNCH. 


Wash your hands before eating. 

Drink slowly. 

Eat slowly. 

Eat and drink without noise. 

Chew with your mouth closed. 

Talk quietly while eating. 

Do not talk when you have food in your mouth. 


A few other general health rules were worked 
out, but the subject seemed better suited to older 
children and was therefore given up. 

At the end of the year, when summer plans 
were being talked over, the following suggestions 
were given out and discussed. ‘These filled the 
last three pages of the children’s books. 


Forty Tuincs You can po THIs SUMMER. 

Cook. 

Set the table. 

Wash the dishes. 

Clean silver. 

Make your own bed. 

Put away your clean clothes. 

Take care of your bureau drawers. 
Sew on buttons. 
‘Clean white shoes. 

Wash and iron. 

Sweep the porch. 

Dust. 

Feed chickens. 

Take care of pets. 

Pick flowers. 

Arrange flowers. 

Pick vegetables. 

Pick berries. 

Have a garden. 

Pick fir balsam for a pillow. 

Study flowers. 

Study birds. 

Study butterflies. 

Make scrapbooks. 

Make a stocking doll. 

Dress doll. 

Make an apron for yourself. 

Make costumes. 

Give a play. 

Paint and draw outdoors. 

Paint and draw in the house. 
Collect postcards. 

Make blueprints of leaves, ferns, and flowers. 
Make a bookcase. 

Make furniture. 

Keep a record book. 

Learn some poetry. 

Write letters to one another. 

Write letters to your teachers, addressed in care 

of the school. 

Bring something for the fall exhibit. 
(Continued on page 47 
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The Social Group Story 


An Editor Who Selects Stories for Two Million Children from Kindergarten to 
the Age of Adolescence Writes about the Child Story in its Relation to Child Life 


By David C. Cook, Jr. 


Nore: David C. Cook, Jr., is the editorial director of a group of story papers for the Sunday school 


with a combined circulation of about two million. 
garten, or primary, to the young people’s division. 


These papers cover all grades from the kinder- 
Mr. Cook’s editorial policy has been to supply 


the mental and emotional needs of the child at each period, following the development of modern 


genetic psychology and education. 
of religious and also secular juvenile literature. 


In doing so, he has broken away from the conventional standards 
Perhaps the most typical example of this is his 


development of the primary or social group story explained in the article which follows. 


HE ideal story for children of any age is 
that which aids them in making con- 
duct adjustments with playmates of 
their own social group. At the start 

it may be objected that very young children are 
egoists, that they do not develop a social con- 
sciousness. While it is true that the group 
factor is much more pronounced in adolescence, 
we still believe that, even with the kindergarten 

age, there develops a group consciousness of a 
kind which must be taken into account, and that 
conduct adjustments are just as vital in the 

All rights reserved. 


kindergarten and primary grades as at a later 
period. The child is a unit and as such he does 
not develop certain qualities at certain periods 
which have not appeared in some form before. 

In this paper, however, I am dealing with a 
principle which applies to children of all ages. 
When it comes to considering the different stages 
of development separately, it is merely a question 
of adapting that principle to the needs and charac- 
teristics of each period. The trend of modern 
child culture is to recognize that the end and aim 
of education is not to supply pupils with a mass 
of essential information, but to fit them to become 
useful citizens in society. But it further rec- 
ognizes that, in order to prepare pupils to become 
useful citizens in the future, the immediate aim 
must be to fit them for life now in the society of 
their own age. Education thus becomes not 
preparation for life, but life itself. 


N the class room, pupils work out history, 

geography, and mathematics in a sort of co- 
operative group play. As far as possible, the 
class plans how it is to present the lesson, and 
pupils are allowed to choose the different parts 
they are to take. When they come together for 
discussion, each one is prepared on the subject as a 
whole, but also brings with him his special contri- 
bution. The work of correlating the parts and 
putting these together so as to form a result 
acceptable to all, is a distinctly social group 
activity. 

Instead of trying to surpass his classmates in 
presenting the very same subject-matter in a 
little better way, as by the old recitation plan, 
the pupil adds a special contribution of his own. 
Instead of performing an individualistic, com- 
petitive act, he renders a social service. Be- 
cause the group of which he is a member is dem- 
ocratic, because he has a part in planning the 
lesson and in choosing his contribution and then 
in correlating the contributions of all for a final 
result, he most naturally identifies and merges 
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his personal interests with the interests of the 
class. 

In working out the lesson, the group is en- 
couraged to develop standards of fair play, jus- 
tice, honesty, truthfulness, and loyalty. Gaining 
knowledge or truth is thus associated with 
civic righteousness, the term “‘civic”’ being under- 
stood as applying to the class. 

The modern educational institution carries out 
this social group idea still further. It recognizes 
that the school social life outside of the class 
room is decidedly an essential part of education. 
Thus it seeks to guide pupils in building up group 
ideals, and to give them training in making moral 
and ethical adjustments to group standards. 


HE educator recognizes that, at each stage 

of development, there is a more or less clearly 
defined society of which the individual child is 
a member. This society is known as the “pri- 
mary group.” It may consist of the club, the 
gang, a clique of day school pupils, the Sunday 
school class, any group of youngsters that play 
and work together. 

Left to itself, such a play circle develops a sort 
of leadership and often a primitive form of 
organization. Certain standards of community 
life and common law spring up. Through co- 
operative experiences in playing or working to- 
gether, children work out necessary conduct 
adjustments. Through discussions, they come to 
certain decisions which are to govern all. To the 
extent that the individual child enters into this 
community life, are his ideas and standards 
governed by the “crowd.” His greatest wish in 
life is to achieve honor, recognition, and leader- 
ship in his “bunch.” 

The modern day school recognizes the primary 
group as the true medium of education: intel- 
lectual, social, and moral. In its primitive and 
unguided form the group may often seem hopeless, 
and sometimes vicious. But by infusing it with 
higher standards of conduct and ideals of attain- 
ment, the aim of education, to fit the child as a 
useful member of society—child society now and 
adult society later on—is being realized. 

In building up higher standards of conduct in 
the “‘primary group,” the point of view of the 
group must be followed. The group itself is 
more or less blindly working toward certain 
standards and ideals, and it will welcome any- 
thing that will help it toward the realization of 
its aims. At every step the teacher must follow 
the lead of the group. To go faster, or to suggest 
that which opposes the longings or higher ideals 
of the play circle, brings immediate disaster, for 
it makes a rank outsider of such a leader. The 
right method is to get on the inside of the group 
and, as one of its members, help the children 
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toward self-realization of the best possible that 
is in the individual and in the group. In this way 
both individual and group develop and grow 
mentally, socially, and morally. 


HE modern educational program is not com- 
plete when it works through the child social 
or “primary” group. This group is related, in a 
vital way, to the larger child group, the school 
group, the family group, the neighborhood, the 
town, the state, and the world at large. The 
child is required to make adjustments not only to 
his immediate playmate circle but to other groups 
of people, and to other individuals, such as 
teachers and parents. 

For the needs of the present discussion, how- 
ever, it is not essential to go into detail as to how 
these larger adjustments are brought about. 
It will be sufficient to point out that, as the child 
learns to make conduct adjustments in his imme- 
diate play circle, he is being prepared to make 
adjustments of a somewhat different kind to 
other groups and individuals. The play group 
becomes the training school for developing stand- 
ards and ideals of service, loyalty, kindness, love, 
and religious belief which the child applies in his 
larger relationships. Unless he learns first to de-. 
velop these standards in the “primary group” 
medium, his efforts as a moral member of the 
family, neighborhood, or school are grotesque 
and faulty. Obedience and respect for parents 
and teachers are splendid qualities to develop 
in the child, but these alone are insufficient for 
his moral growth. The child who blindly carries 
out a certain conduct program simply because 
he is instructed to do so by some one else is not 
building moral character. ‘Such a child is a 
machine; he is non-moral. For an act to have 
moral significance, there must be an opportunity 
for the individual to have freedom of choice. 
Such an opportunity is given in the child’s own 
play group. 


T is surely reasonable to suppose that the ideal 
story for children should parallel the general 
trend of modern education, at least to the extent 
that this trend deals with the social, moral, and 
religious growth of the child. It is just as possible 
for the story to develop high standards of social 
conduct and religion in the group as for the 
teacher to develop these standards in his class or 
on the playground. 

In dealing with the social-play-work life of 
children, we have been obliged to speak of the 
group almost as if it were a definite gang, club, 
or society. For the sake of arriving at under- 
lying principles it has been necessary to think of it, 
to some extent, in that way. But in practical 
life, whether there be or be not such organizations, 
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the same. general principles must be taken into 
account. There is always present in the normal 
child the sense of being part of the clique or crowd; 
there is always a social opinion to be dealt with; 
there are always moral-social adjustments to be 
made. 

The chief requirement for this unique need in 
today’s story-telling in the home and in the school 
is that the story be built out of the social life, the 
playtime, and the occupations of children. The 
complication will perhaps grow out of a mis- 
understanding that arises between children en- 
gaged in some occupation or play. The hero will 
feel in need of making some new conduct adjust- 
ment to playmates. He will meet a problem 
requiring a struggle and a decision. He may 
come in conflict with public opinion of his group. 
He may be called upon to make some sacrifice 
for a playmate or for a number of friends, to 
perform an act of service, or to change his own 
personality so as to achieve honor and respect 
from his playmates. He may even meet an oppor- 
tunity to raise the standards of his companions. 


ODAY’S ideal story will follow the lead of the 
group—understood in a broad sense—seeking 
to aid it in self-realization or free expression of 
its best self. It will seek to idealize child social 
standards and aims, but to keep within the bounds 
of what is normal to the child stage of develop- 
ment. It will keep out adult motives and char- 
acters as far as possible. 

While there is a place for the story that teaches 
the child to make adjustments to parents, 
teachers, the family group, and the neighborhood 
group, we are not concerned with that now. The 
fact is that there is a fundamental need for the 
story that deals exclusively with the conduct 
adjustments between children as distinguished 
from the story that deals with conduct adjust- 
ments between children and adults, including par- 
ents and teachers. The former type is of. first 
importance, but seems to be a new idea to writers. 
The latter type is of importance, it is true, but 
represents a need that will largely take care of 
itself if the social-moral adjustments between 
children are properly handled. 

The day is past when children will listen to the 
propaganda or “‘ax-to-grind” story which is 
patently told to teach a lesson. The story with 
a moral tied to it usually gives a false idea of good- 
ness and of religious faith. It represents child 
characters as abnormally or artificially good. 
Apart from this consideration, it is not honest 
with the child. It pretends to be told for the 
purpose of giving entertainment. It virtually 
says to the child,“‘I have here something you 
don’t want, but I am going to make you take it by 
practicing a deception on you, by making you 
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believe you are receiving one thing while I am 
giving you another, which you won’t recognize 
until you have swallowed it.”’ 


‘THE modern child story with a message is 
entirely different from the old-time story 
with a moral. The short story in the best maga- 
zines is written to entertain, but it also has its 
message. So also has the modern photoplay. 
Even the secular writer and editor recognize 
the need, the possibilities, and the popular appeal 
of the ‘‘message.”’ Without it, they could not 
reach their public. 

But this teaching message of the story should be 
of present rather than of future value to your 
children. Do not represent your hero as acting 
in a certain way that he may develop qualities 
that will fit him for life in a more advanced stage. 
Instead, have him act in a way that will fit him to 
become a better member in his own social group in 
the immediate future. The child who judges his 
acts by the standard of a distant period is bound 
to neglect the lessons needed today. His develop- 
ment is forced and finally becomes arrested before 
he reaches maturity. Morally he is like a plant 
which has been unduly forced to grow. But 
the child who, at each period, is allowed to govern 
his acts by motives of present value learns the 
lessons he needs at the time he needs them. 
Morally he is like the plant that is allowed to 
develop to capacity in each stage of its growth. 

The teaching of the story should be positive 
rather than negative. Children are pronounced 
hero worshipers. They are also great imitators. 
They advance very rapidly toward good or toward 
evil through emulation. We should place good 
examples before them in such a way that they 
will unconsciously be led to emulate admirable 
traits of character. Unless the hero is to be 
admired from the child’s standpoint, as well as 
from our own, we cannot expect emulation, but 
the reverse. 

Instead of showing how a boy or girl carried 
out a wrong action and was punished for it, show 
how your hero, perhaps after a moral struggle, 
chose the more noble way and achieved the 
natural reward of his action. Or show how he got 
into trouble by: adopting an unwise course, but 
eventually won out. Make sure that the reward 
for well-doing comes as a natural or inevitable 
result of the act. A reward given arbitrarily 
leaves the reader with the impression that it 
comes not as a natural result of goodness, but 
by the rules of chance to the good and bad alike. 


deena minute of the day the normal child 
wants something to play, something to make, 
or some experience. As soon as he has tried one 
plan he wants to begin something different. His 
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stories as well as his life of occupations, plays, 
and games should emphasize, where this is 
possible, the many interesting things boys and 
girls can do individually and in groups. 

The occupations of children are of an active 
and experimental nature. They include: caring 
for a garden, running a printing outfit, making 
collections, caring for pets, making objects for 
and setting up a shop, constructing toys, running 
a make-believe workshop, taking pictures, giving 

a show or circus, giving a magical performance, 
otto up plays, drawing and painting, giving 


parties, making valentines, decorating eggs for 
Easter, dressing dolls, performing Halloween 


and April Fool pranks, taking hiking and bicycle 
trips, back-yard camping, digging caves, going 
nutting, exploring, discovering treasure, hunt- 


ing, fishing, running, jumping, climbing, skating, 
and coasting. 


Children soon outgrow the world where every- 
thing is make-believe. Yet occasionally they 
engage in a sort of imaginative play in which 
make-believe is mixed with reality. They no 
longer act out a fairy story or legend; but they 
invent some play of their own suggested by 
stories of heroism or by some adult occupation 
of an interesting or heroic nature. .They do this 
in an effort to get the meaning content out of 
what appears interesting or worth while to them 
As near as possible, they act as they believe they 
would be expected to in real life. In doing so 
they find opportunity to show off their powers, 
or pretended powers, to comrades, or to prove 
these powers to themselves. 

Thus, they play at warfare by building snow 
forts and trenches and conducting a battle based 
on prearranged rules. Perhaps they choose some 
phase of Indian life, draw from their reading of 
Indian stories what they need to know, construct 
necessary articles such as tents and tomahawks, 
and make rules for the play or contest. Or, they 
may take the part of explorers, miners, astron- 
omers, authors, editors, and so forth. 

In stories involving imaginative play, char- 
acters may be made to make moral conduct 
adjustments on the basis of what the heroes they 
are imitating would do under the same circum- 
stances. But care must be taken not to overdo 
the idea of pretend, or not to make it babyish. 
The imitation must be something worth while, 
involve a contest and actual accomplishment, 


and give the individual a chance to show what he 
can do. 


YW irsout training the young child is an in- 
dividualist in his social life. He naturally 
puts self-interests before the interests of his 
friends. He is anxious for recognition from his 
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group, but is inclined to sacrifice group welfare 
to hisown. He wants to be the boss and to have 
his own way or he won’t play. In gaining a 
victory, the Junior crows with uncharitable 
exultation over his rival. In losing, he accuses 
his rival of unfair play. 

This is only because children have an imperfect 
view of their parts in a group situation; they see 
truth from a prejudiced standpoint. The child 
wants the facts to be in his favor, and un- 
consciously distorts them so that they will ben- 
efit him. In doing so he is not intentionally 
dishonest or untruthful. He simply has not 
been trained to think through a situation ac- 
curately and impersonally. 

The child-life story should aim to correct these 
social faults of the Junior. It should picture 
the unfortunate results of a selfish, distorted view 
of a social situation and encourage the child to 
analyze, from an impersonal viewpoint, the 
different factors included. In putting the blame 
unjustly on others, or accepting honor under 
false pretenses, the child of the story should suffer 
the consequences, but finally win out through 
making proper reparation. The child who wants 

“boss” should be quelled by his playmates; 
the one who takes joy in victory should be toned. 
down; the one who blames his opponent in defeat 
should learn that there is something worse 
than losing the game; and the one who gossips 


or “tells tales’ should himself be exposed to 
suspicion. 


WE ought to select stories for this period 
of childhood according to a new pattern and 
design. See that they are, in the first place, told 
in an interesting way. Much can be done by the 
use of various little devices and turns of thought 
to attract the child. Take him into your con- 
fidence from the start. See things with him. 
Make points of contact wherever possible. 

Do not use any obscure word or expression 
where a simpler one will carry the same meaning. 
Do not express a thought which cannot be grasped 
by a child of this age. In other words, the story 
should deal with familiar thoughts, objects, 
causes, and experiences; or at least the unknown 
should be possible of explanation by the known in 
some easy, simple way. Build your plots around 
the playtimes and occupations of children 
Choose for your thrilling situation or complica- 
tion, an event in the carrying out of some play, 
game, or occupation of children. 

Have the motive, the accomplishment of some 
truly child purpose, rather than the assisting of 
an adult to achieve an adult or family purpose. 
Make the point or purpose of your story have to 
do with unselfishness, fair play, honesty, service, 
loyalty, or truthfulness between children rather 
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than between children and adults. When you 
have done all this, you have achieved a truly, 
“child life story.” 

It is not easy to select a story which in every 
way answers these requirements. Usually one 
story will embody certain elements which we want 
without combining all. In using these stories 
which follow for purposes of illustration I was 
obliged to pass by a number of perhaps better 
ones because they did not illustrate the type of 
social group stories which I believe to be the most 
important type in today’s childhood education. 


One Shooter a Ride 


“TOOK!” cried Alice Blake, stepping down off 

the porch where she and Edith Wilson had 
been cutting out dresses for paper dolls. ‘There 
comes Cousin Harry in the new automobile 
Grandma Terry gave him for his birthday. Let’s 
ask him for a ride.” 

The two girls hurried down the path and stood 
at the gate, waiting for Harry to come up. The 
new automobile was a beauty. It was red with 
a brown leather seat, and had heavy rubber tires 
and lamps just like those on the real automobiles. 

“Hello, Harry,” called the girls, as he drove up 
to the gate. “Give us a ride, won’t you?” 

“T should say not!” replied Harry, pointing to a 
sign that hung from the side of the car. ‘Do you 
see that sign?” 

Alice and Edith together slowly spelled out the 
printed words: 

“JITNEY—ONE SHOOTER A RIDE.” 

“You can have a ride if you’ve got the price,” 
jeered Harry. “But I guess you haven’t. . Girls 
never have any marbles.” 

“Oh, give us a ride anyway, won’t you, please?”’ 
begged Alice. 

But Harry was already on his way. “I don’t 
want girls riding in this car,” he called back. 
“This is only for boys.” 

“TIsn’t he mean!” exclaimed Alice, as the two 
girls went slowly back to the porch. “I believe 
that he put up that sign on purpose to keep us 
out.” 

“IT know how to make him give us a ride,” 
declared Edith suddenly. ‘You know that your 
yard is the only place on the block where there is 
a good tree for a swing. And didn’t you tell me 
that your father had promised to put up a swing 
for you tomorrow?” 

“Yes,” agreed Alice. ‘But what of that?” 

Edith put her mouth close to her friend’s ear 
and whispered something. When she had fin- 
ished, both girls began to giggle. 

“Oh, my!” laughed Alice. 
fine!” 

The next morning, as Harry came down the 
street in his new automobile with his little brother, 


“Won’t that be 
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John, running along beside him, he saw what was 
going on in Alice’s yard. Alice was flying high 
up in the air in the swing which hung from a strong 
bough of the old maple tree. 

“Now we'll let the old cat die,” Edith was 
saying, ‘‘and then it’s my turn.” 

“Hi, there, girls,” called out Harry loudly, 
“John and I are coming in. We want to swing, 
too.” 

“Oh, no, Harry,” replied Alice sweetly. ‘This 
is a pay swing. Didn’t you read the sign on the 
gate?” 

“No, I didn’t,” grumbled Harry, stepping over 
to where a white card had been tacked to the 
gatepost, which read: 

‘ “PAY SWING—25 PUSHES FOR ONE 
PAPER DOLL.” 

“Ho! Ho!” he jeered. “One paper doll! Who 
do you suppose has paper dolls except girls?” 

Alice tossed her head. ‘Oh, well,” she replied, 
“we don’t want boys in this swing anyway. 
This is a girls’ swing.”’ 

Grumbling crossly, Harry climbed back into his 
automobile and started off, still followed by John. 

“Aw, who wants to ride in your old swing!” 
he called back. 

The girls watched him as he rode away. At 
first he went very fast, but as he drew near the 
corner of the block, he went slower and slower. 

‘“‘He’s coming back!”’ whispered Alice. 

Very slowly Harry drove back to the gate. 
“T guess I was pretty mean. yesterday, girls,” 
he admitted, ‘“‘when I wouldn’t let you ride in 
my automobile. I don’t blame you for trying to 
pay me back.” , 

“We weren’t trying to pay you back, Harry,” 
Edith told him. ‘We just wanted to make you 
see how it feels to be left out.” 

“Well, you made me see it,”’ grinned the boy. 
“T’ll tell you what we’ll do, girls. You take the 
auto and ride, while John and I swing. Then, 
whenever you want a ride, just say so, and you’ll 
get it.” 

So the two girls had a fine time trying out the 
new auto, and in the afternoon both the boys and 
girls took turns in the swing. 

—Mathilde Meyer Chapman. 


‘Sally Lunn 


JONNY was afraid of strange people. It 
made no difference whether the stranger was 
old or young, large or small. Lonny always 
wanted to run and hide whenever he saw a person 
he did not know. 

Lonny knew he should try to overcome this 
bad habit. He thought to himself, “I know what 
I shall have to do. I shall have to be just as kind 
as I can to every stranger I meet. I will not run 
and hide when I see a strange person, but I will 

(Continued on page 40) 


Weaving is a Part of the 
Course of Study 


Says a Successful Supervisor of Art, Who Proceeds to Weave with Us in New. 
and Delightful Designs 


By Mary Eisenbise 


HE recent widespread 
growth of constructive 
seat work in our ele- 
mentary schools has 

brought about a revival of interest 
in weaving, one of the foremost of 
modern industries, as well as one of 
the oldest. It dates back so far 
that none can say when or where 
it had its beginning. Certain it is 
that the Chinese, Egyptians, and 
Hindoos have spun and woven for 
thousands of years. The warp and 
weft of linen and woolen cloth are 
mentioned in the Bible and it is 
probable that the Children of Israel 
knew how to spin before their sojourn 
in Egypt, although it was there eee ; 
they gained the skill which enable a ' 
weave the wonderful hang- 
ings for the temple. There is also > y, 
Joseph’s ‘‘coat of many colors,” as 
illustrated of an ancient art. 

Through the Romans this old 
world art was carried into England 


where, no doubt, even before that off Sees i 
time a rude form of weaving had ‘. 


been practiced. The development 
of weaving and how improvement 
has followed upon improvement, 
would make very interesting read- 
ing for us all. Be that as it may, 
we must recognize that weaving 
was the first art practiced by a 
primitive people. Since the devel- 
opment of the child follows the same 
order as that of the race, weav- 
ing should become, in some form, 
an integral part of the course of 
study. 

It is an ideal occupation for stu- 
dents of all ages, affording great Round Panes! 
opportunity for mental, physical, — 
and moral development. It trains 
children to be ambidextrous and 
affords a particular delight to the 
left-handed child, who is so often 
at a disadvantage. Not only are 
the nerves and muscles developed 
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use, but both eye and hand are 
trained in accuracy, and the gain in 
patience, perseverance, industry, 
economy in the use of materials, 
concentration, and self-reliance can 
hardly be overestimated. The social 
instinct has its share in the making of 
something to give pleasure to others, 
for the child should early be encour- 
aged to use his work in making gifts 
or objects to be used for some specific 
purpose. Nothing else brings quite 
such a consciousness of power, and 
self-respect arises when the child 
realizes his power. 


EAVING should be taken up 
quite simply and little chil- 
dren should continue this simpler 


weaving until the fundamental 
principles are thoroughly under- 


stood. These principles are very 
easily learned through the use of 
oilcloth mats and colored splints. A 
mat should be provided for each 
child, but a package of splints would 
supply ten children. These splints 
should be kept in little bundles con- 
taining the required number secured 
by a rubber band. If the children 
are encouraged to feel that these 
are only practice mats, that they 
are learning to weave so that they 
may make a paper mat, a blanket, 
or a rug later, there can be no objec- 
tion to pulling out the strips and 
starting over and no question of 
taking them home. Success in 
these mats should be rewarded by a 
paper mat made of a durable con- 
struction paper which is not easily 
torn. These mats should be at least 
seven inches square, with half-inch 
warp and weft and in an interesting 
range of colors. There may be a 
gray warp with red, orange, blue, 
and violet weft. Another color 
scheme has a dark, neutral brown 
warp with blue, orange, green, and 
tan weft. Special combinations of 
holiday colors may be used. 

These mats have been planned to 
give the little folks a simple, pliable 
material by means of which they 
may learn the elementary principles 
of weaving. They are beautiful in 
color, of an interesting texture, in- 
expensive, and heavy enough to be 
woven without the use of a needle. 
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To prepare{the mats for weaving, 
the child has only to cut on printed 
lines to secure the weft, since the 
warp is already prepared. This 
cutting on a line is, in itself, a 
valuable training. When the mat is 
woven there should be a border or 


frame of equal width on all sides. . 


If any printed lines show on the weft 
the weaving should be done so that 
they are on the number side. 

The ends of the weft strips should 
be pasted to the underside of the 
border of the mat. 


designs given here are merely 
suggestive and are intended to 
help the teacher or mother who has 
not had experience with this form of 
handicraft. In all of the illustra- 
tions, the light tone represents the 
warp, and the dark tones the weft. 
They should be used in the order 
given because they are so arranged 
as to represent a regular progression 
in achievement. Neglect to observe 
this pedagogical principle is fre- 
quently the cause of poor work on 
the part of the pupils and discour- 
agement on the part of the teacher. 
Since directions for weaving may 
be given in much the same manner 
for all mats we shall take up one 
only in detail and analyze the others. 
Number 1 shows the checkerboard 
pattern, and is the first problem 
in weaving to work out, as it is the 
most simple pattern. It is also the 
style of weaving most commonly 
used, and examples of this pattern 
can readily be discovered in_ bas- 
ketry and fabrics. It would be a 
good plan to encourage the children 
to look for examples of the different 
weaves as the lessons progress so 
that they may see the relation of 
their work to the work of the great 
industrial world around them. This 
first design should be taught as a 
class lesson under the teacher’s super- 
vision, and then the same pattern be 
given as an unsupervised assign- 
ment. Conquer the first design 
before proceeding to the second. 
The order of weaving this pattern 
would be as follows: Cut the strips, 
which is good work for a study 
period. Hold the warp in the left 
hand, the strip in the right hand, 
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and, beginning at the right, go over 
one—under one—over one—under 
one—across the mat. Change the 
warp to the right hand. With the 
strip in the left hand, beginning at 
the left, the directions are the same: 
over one—under one—over one. 
The third row is woven like the 
first and the fourth like the second. 
This alternation continues to the 
bottom of the mat. The child 
should be encouraged to push the 
strips close together and to get in 
all the weavers. After this is done 
the first warp on both right and left 
sides is lifted over the ends of the 
weft to form a frame. 


OR Number 2, the mat is pre- 

pared as above. Beginning at 
the right, the directions are: (here 
the children should learn to leave 
the frame) under two—over two— 
under two—over two—under two— 
over two. Second row, beginning 
at the left, under two—over two— 
under two—over two. The third 
row is like the first, the fourth row is 
like the second, and so on to the 
bottom. 

Number 3 is woven like figure 2, 
except that the first and second rows 
are alike and the third row opposite. 
This change in pattern produces 
variety and interest. Figure 4 is a 
combination of the two preceding 
mats; over two—under one—over 
two—continued. This pattern 
should be woven from a copy. 


Directions for the pattern shown 
in figure 5 are, under three—over 
three—under three—over _ three. 
Second row from the left, over one 
under one—over one—under three 
over one—under one—over one 
continued. Figure 6 is a combina- 
tion of three and one to form stripes. 
Since it is much like the preceding 
pattern it should require no explana- 
tion other than that already given. 
Figures 7, 8, 9, and 10 are developed 
from figures 5 and 6 and are easily 
copied. Figures 11 to 19 are 
centered patterns and are preferably 
woven from a copy. 


HILDREN are natural imitators 
and nothing pleases them more 
than to work from a given pattern. 
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These may be quickly and easily placed on the 
board by “chalk painting.” By using a piece 
of chalk an inch or an inch and a half long on 
the side, and working for a surface, each stroke will 
make a square or oblong. Some teachers prefer 
to make demonstration weaving mats from hol- 
land or window shade material, which they can 
hang before the class as the occasion arises. 

In preparation for these last eight mats, a 
lesson in tablet laying might well precede each 
weaving lesson, to familiarize the children with 
the design to be woven. So far the weaving 
has been of the most simple kind, over one and 
under one, over two and under one, and over 
three and under one. Any teacher can easily 
work out a sequence of lessons in number based 
on the work of weaving. After these number 
lessons, when the children have become adept 
in counting, it adds interest to give some easy 
number combinations to be repeated to form a 
design. 

Much interesting variety may be obtained 
through the use of weft and warp of different 
widths. The designs so far considered have 
made use of but one width of warp and weft. 
Numbers 19 to 24 and 34 to 37 make use of this 
above change of width. Figure 19 has _ half- 
inch warp, and half-inch and quarter-inch weft 
used alternately. Figure 20 has half-inch and 
quarter-inch warp and half-inch weft. Figure 
21 uses half-inch and quarter-inch warp and the 
same widths of weft. Figure 22 uses half-inch 
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and eighth-inch warp and the same widths of 
weft. Figure 23 uses half-inch warp and half- 
inch and quarter-inch weft. Figure 24 has two 
warps and two wefts, half-inch and quarter-inch. 
Figure 25 illustrates three warps and three wefts, 
half-inch, quarter-inch, and three quarters-inch. 

Figures 26 to 34 are what are commonly 
termed surface patterns, and are particularly 
= when worked out with narrow warp and 
welt. 

Figures 37 to 54 are fanciful designs much 
enjoyed by the children and are a preparation 
for creative design. It is well to keep in mind 
the importance of this constructive imagination, 
the highest power of the human soul, the power 
to which all other powers are subservient. The 
wise teacher will so guide her work that at times 
the children may make arrangements of their 
own. Whenever a new thought is developed, 
opportunity should be given the pupils to do 
some simple, creative work. 

Through weaving the child studies geometric 
spacing, which is the basis for design. By the 
repetition of regular units on simply woven 
mats, rhythm is developed. Children are very 
happy to use their mats for the construction 
of some simple gifts such as are here shown and .- 
should be encouraged to do so. The cornu- 
copia, lantern, or basket which they themselves 
have made, overshadows in importance the 
most expensive plaything bought with mere 
money. 
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The Kindergarten in Occupation Therapy 
(Continued from page 9) 


‘HERE is also the matter of weaving in its 
relation to the child’s life texture. Here 
he combines his favorite color in weaving his 
most desired pattern, whether of life form or of 
beauty. He lives again, through his inherited 
memory, the savage period of the race when 
rug weaving was a recordation of tribal history. 
He lives also with the Persian and the Chinese 
rug makers who wove their art in the mediums 
of wool and silk. Just as every child is born 
with a mind that in some degree recapitulates 
the history of the race, there is in the back of 
his mind, behind-the-scenes as it were, a certain 
timidity in facing the processes of an advanced 
civilization. This fear is accentuated in the 
highly civilized environment of the modern 
hospital. But when the occupation therapeutist 
puts into the sick child’s hand the tools and the 
materials for carrying on such primitive and 
interesting occupations as those of the kinder- 
garten, he is reassured, put back into his own 


life of the imagination, and his cure is in a measure 
expedited. 

There is perhaps no other phase of childhood 
education so specialized and so much in need 
of trained workers as the field of occupation 
therapy. The teacher must not only know the 
child clinically, emotionally, and co-operatively 
with the medical and nursing force, but she 
must be able to detect signs of fatigue, lack 
of interest, and immediately take away the 
cause of these and either help her child patient 
to rest and relax, or substitute some new and 
better suited form of handicraft. She must 
have a hundred substitutes in her mind. She 
applies the normal curative forces of handicraft 
to the child, temporarily abnormal through ill- 
ness, so as to help in the process of bringing 
him back to normal. And it is being proved 
that this miracle of healing through happiness, 
imaginative play, and story-telling is quite pos- 
sible. 


Portrait of Baltasar Carlos, 1629-1646 


Painted by Diego Velasquez 


Reproduced on the cover of the Magazine 


LL through the ages little boys have 

drawn pictures in their copy books. 

With an ancestry of Portuguese and 

Sevillian nobility, it is not surprising 

that Diego Rodriguez Silva de Velasquez, 1599- 

1660 should be lured toward the profession of 

painting; but lesson books covered with sketches 

convinced his parents that the lad would be an 

artist and he was placed under the tutelage of 

Francisco Herrera. The violence of this tur- 

bulent individual soon turned the boy to the 

milder Pacheco, a born teacher, who was well 
able to direct his brilliant pupil. 

The friendship of these two was strengthened 
when Velasquez married Pacheco’s daughter, 
Juano de Mirando, in 1618. The first three 
years of their happy married life were spent in 
Seville. But wider destinies were at work and 
the honor of a Royal Commission from King 
Philip IV of Spain was in store for the young 
painter. Although weak and worthless as a 
king, Philip recognized the merits of Velasquez 
and declared that no other painter should ever 
paint his portrait. At twenty-four, Velasquez 
was permanently established in Madrid with a 
retaining fee of twenty ducats a month in addi- 
tion to separate payments for each completed 
work. Italy with its heritage of old masters 
had always beckoned to Velasquez and through 
the intercession of his staunch friend, Rubens, 
the king’s consent for a visit to this Mecea of art 
was obtained. It was =" Velasquez was in 
Rome that Prince Baltasar Carlos was born in 
Madrid. The queen did not live to see the 
popularity of her little son. 

Velasquez painted a fine series of portraits 
‘recording the progress of the lad’s short career. 
These paintings were sent to various countries 
with demands for the hands of this or that prin- 
cess, the prince’s marriage having been a subject 
of anxious consideration since his birth. In the 
half length, life size portrait of Baltasar Carlos 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Velasquez 
has immortalized the ten-year-old boy who lives 
today through the magic of the painter’s brush. 
His black velvet suit is richly embroidered with 
gold and silver, and he wears a stiff turned-over 
white collar. This painting is similar to the full 
length portrait which was sent to the Austrian 
Court and was instrumental in the betrothal of 
the little prince to his cousin, Mariana of Austria. 
When he was seventeen years old, Baltasar 

Carlos died from the results of a chill taken while 
in camp with his father at Sargossa. The child- 
bride of twelve years was then betrothed to her 
intended Philip IV, thirty years 


her senior. The bewildering number of her win- 
some portraits among the paintings of Velasquez 
indicate the devotion of Philip to his second wife. 

Not content with his success as a brilliant 
court painter, Velasquez again went to Rome 
where he was commissioned to paint the portrait 
of Pope Innocent X. His remarkable genius 
for reproducing what he saw was responsible for 
a likeness so perfect that he was immediately 
elected to the academy of St. Luke. He returned 
to Barcelona in 1651, bringing art treasures to 


his master, the king. 


The following year at his own petition he was 
appointed to the office which cost him his life. 
As palace marshal, he was responsible for all 
the interior arrangements of the palace, besides 
holding the post of quartermaster for all royal 
journeys. In spite of his busy life, some of the 
master’s finest canvases were executed at this 
time. The hardships of marshaling a royal 
wedding procession on a two months’ journey 
in the seventeenth century were too much for 
Velasquez and he died soon after the party had 
safely returned to Madrid. The king was over- 
whelmed at the loss of his favorite, the modest, 
generous man to whom the friendship of a king 
was a pleasant but not a dazzling adventure. 

Time and criticism acknowledge Velasquez’s 
work to lead the Spanish school of painting. 
His superb technic is a distinct power in European 
art. He first painted the simplest studies, for 
he believed that conquering these would prepare 
him for portraiture. Painting continually from 
his first model, a little peasant boy, helped Ve- 
lasquez to develop his skill in reproducing light 
and shadow. Although a friend of the fore- 
most painters of his day, Velasquez developed 
his own principles. <A _ realist of realists, he 
painted only what he saw and reproduced with 
a minuteness seldom achieved. It was probably 
from Herrera that he learned to use brushes with 
long bristles by means of which his colors seemed 
to be floated on the canvas to the envy and 
despair of his successors. 

The diversity of his subjects proves that 
Velasquez saw a world teeming with life and 
objects of interest. In addition to his religious 
paintings, landscapes, and forty portraits of 
Philip, Velasquez painted portraits of many 
members of the royal family. Cavaliers, soldiers, 
churchmen, and poets of the court, although 
forgotten in history, still live on his canvas. 

Truth and sincerity never die. Perhaps it is 


these qualities which immortalize the canvases 
from the brush of one of the greatest painters 
the world has ever known. 


—Josephine Bouton. 
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Note: The heading of this department stands for two thoughts: our help to you in printing each month 
timely and educational craftwork designs and text which have proved educational in kindergartens and 
primary grades, and your help to us in submitting your own tested suggestions for occupational work for 


little children. 


What project, everyday or holiday suggestion for child handicraft, have you tried and proved with your 
own children, and found so valuable that you would like to share it? 


Available contributions in two hundred word length for this department will be paid for at the rate of 


$1.00 each. 


As it will be impossible to return those suggestions which are not accepted, it would be advis- 


able for contributors to keep a copy of each manuscript submitted. 
Address: Editor, The Kindergarten and First Grade, 23 Washington Place, New York City. 
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Cut-Outs for the Month’s Party 
Designs by Clara G. Dennis 


ACH basket or place card should be 
colored before it is cut out, either with 
colored crayons, or skillfully with water 
colors, by the older child. The black 

lines of the patterns shown on the accompanying 
pages will give the cut-outs character, and if 
white drawing paper, tinted on one side with 
delicate violet, pink, or blue is used, these party 
boxes will prove very attractive. 

The coloring should be made simple for kinder- 
garten children by using, as far as possible, one 
bright color. The baskets may be uncolored 
with top bands of light green and narrow up-and- 
down bands in green. The faces, legs, and hands 
of the figures are done in light orange and the hair 
may be yellow. The kitten’s head and paws are 
colored in a pale gray, which may be obtained by 
going over the surfaces very lightly with a black 
crayon. Leave the eyes uncolored. The dress 
may be white with dots of any desired color, 
this same chosen color being used for the ribbons 
and trimming of the kitten’s bonnet. 

Peter Rabbit offers a delightful opportunity 
for coloring to match his pictures in the school- 
room picture books. Pink eyes and pinkish lines 
on his ears will give him character. His coat may 
be blue with contrasting collar and cuffs, and a 


narrow line of blue about the edge of the place 
card will enhance the color scheme of the whole. 
Colorful treatment of the child figures may be had 
by using a number of colors, if the children have 
reached a stage where they can handle these. 
The small sailor lad needs a blue cap, suit, and 
socks. His tie is red. The banding around the 
edge of his blouse collar is to be left white. A 
blue edging on his place card will be an addition 
to the coloring. The small Kate Greenaway- 
like person wears a white bonnet which boasts 
blue ribbon about the crown and tying it beneath 
her chin. She wears white socks and blue shoes, 
and her frock is white with red roses for its design 
showing against green leaves. 

The construction of these party cut-outs is 
very simple. After coloring, cut carefully on 
the outside of the black outline and fold on the 
dotted lines, creasing the folds well. Use as 
little paste as possible in putting the boxes to- 
gether, and hold each corner until the fastening 
is well set. Handles are made of strips of paper 
folded two or three times for strength before 
pasting to the baskets. This handle should be 
slightly curved by drawing through the fingers 
just before it is fastened on. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Copyright by Milton Bradley Co. in ‘‘Birds for Schoo! and Home.”’ 
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VINTER BIRDS CEDAR BIR 


Copyright by Milton Bradley Co. in ‘‘Birds for School and Home.” 
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SNOW MAN POSTER 


DIRECTIONS:— Cut only on the heavy outlines, 

The light lines which outline the snow will be 

realistic if they are torn. The children’s coats are to 
be dark colors, their caps, mufflers and mittens 
bright colors. Use a piece of light blue cover paper 
for the background of this poster. Mount first a 
strip of white paper torn for a sloping snowy fore- 
ground across the bottom of the cover paper. Paste 
the figures in place in the order of their numbers. 
Tear bits of white paper and paste them over the 

background to represent falling snow. 

If not used for acolored paper poster, the fig- 


ures may becopied and enlarged fora blackboard 
picture for January. 
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UR children are all too apt to connect bird 

observation and study with the open seasons 
of the year. But the sturdy winter birds of 
gay coloring and staunch courage in the face of 
storms and hardships furnish interesting material 
for study, even in January. The accompanying 
cut-out birds may be colored and suspended in 
the kindergarten or grade room, not only for 
decoration but as material for the nature study 
period. 

The bird cut-outs shown here may be used for 
patterns. The cedar bird is colored with the upper 
parts a rich grayish brown and plum-colored tints 
on the throat, breast, wings, and tail. There 
should be a black line on the forehead running 
through the eye and back of the crest. The 
breast is lighter than the back and shades into 
yellow underneath. There are bright vermilion 


Some Aids in First-Grade Seat Work 


PROBLEM in the early weeks of the year 

is that of training one group of children to 

work quietly and alone while the other group 

is engaged in class work with the teacher. The 

latter group must of necessity have a compara- 
tively quiet room. 

In our first-grade room, where seats and desks 
replace the chairs and tables of the kindergarten, 
and where the teacher has no assistant and must 
herself be occupied with the teaching of classes, 
the greater part of the time, I have found a “tool 
box” for each child an invaluable aid. A pound 
candy box is the right size, although spool boxes 
or candy boxes may be utilized. The box holds a 
pair of scissors, a box of colored crayons, a bundle 
of toothpicks for paste sticks, and a little jar of 
paste. The toothpicks may be bought so cheaply 
that the one used may be thrown away, obviating 
the washing of paste sticks. Small, empty jars 
brought from home are useful for paste. The 
“tool box” is kept in the desk. In this way the 
time spent in passing materials is greatly min- 
imized. 

Other materials are kept on a table, preferably 
at the rear of the room, from which the children 
may help themselves without distracting the 
attention of the class that is reading. Here may 
be found heavy gray bogus paper and illustrated 
advertising sheets from magazines. This affords 
excellent opportunity for the making of fascinat- 
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tips on the inner wing quills and a yellow band 
across the end of the tail. The blue jay is bright 
blue above with a black band around the neck 
joining the black feathers on the back. The 
under parts are dusky white. The wing coverts 
and tail are blue, striped transversely with black. 
Many of the feathers are edged and tipped with 
white. 

Heavy white drawing paper will be the best to 
use for making the winter birds. Trace from the 
accompanying designs on this heavy paper, 
slitting the wings and tails where heavy lines 
denote such cuts and folding on the dotted lines. 
Paste these folded parts to the body. Both sides 
have been colored and the bird is suspended by a 
slender cord or thread for fluttering with a realistic 
effect of flying indoors, safe from the snows and 
wind of the winter woods. 


ing picture books, a work that is well within the 
ability of the new first-graders, especially if the 
teacher shows a model scrapbook and ealls 
attention to the spacing, arrangement of pictures, 
and the manner of pastirig. Animal books, 
house books with a page for each room, health 
books, and baby books result. Aside from the 
mechanical skill gained, there is an immense value 
in the organization of material for this work. The 
books are saved for holiday gifts for little brother 
or sister, or are sent to a sick classmate. 

Other materials found on our table are a box 
of plasteline, pasteboard boxes, a box of brass 
paper fasteners, and a box of milk bottle tops, 
which the children wash and dry before bringing 
to school. ‘The latter make just the right-sized 
wheels for the toy automobiles, trucks, and 
wagons which the empty butter cartons naturally 
suggest. Picture books, puzzle games, and boxes 
of paper dolls are on the table, too. 

If I am in a room where no table is provided, I 
use two or three vacant desks at the rear of the 
room. From these the children are at liberty to 
get what they need, but must observe due con- 
sideration for those who are at work. It is under- 
stood with us that no one shall ask the teacher 
for materials while she is teaching a class. 

At the close of the work period, our ‘‘clean-up”’ 
committee chosen for the week efficiently does its 
part. The wastebasket ‘“‘man” passes up and 
down the aisles so that each child may drop in his 
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scraps. Another child collects the plasteline, if 
it has been used, another games, and a third 
books. In this way, the room is quickly put in 
order for the next part of the day’s program. 
—Blanche Winn, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Blackboard Calendar in Number 
Teaching 


SINCE number work in the first grade is mostly 

incidental, the blackboard calendar affords an 
interesting means for indirect teaching. On 
the first day of the month I mark off on the board 
a calendar space, measuring about twenty-eight 
inches in width by twenty-four inches in length. 
I divide the large space into seven smaller spaces 
across and six spaces down. The top row of 
spaces is used for the names of the days. 

Now we are ready to begin. Number “one” 
is taught the first day. Several children are 
chosen to go to the board and make “‘1’’; the child 
achieving the best results, putting the figure in the 
calendar. Or the first child may put number 1 
in the calendar and the next day the child 
sitting next him puts in the second figure of the 
date, until each child in the room has a number 
on the calendar. On Monday there will be three 
spaces to be filled in, Saturday, Sunday, and Mon- 
day. The first day of the month and the Sundays 
may be made with red chalk. 

Above the calendar is written or printed the 
name of the month and the year. The calendar 
may be decorated with something characteristic 
of the month or season, drawn at the top or sides, 
or by cut-outs made by the children. 

—Mattie Belle Rogers, Laurinburg, N. C. 


¢ 
A Mining Town Project 


MONG the mountains of Pennsylvania and 
in the midst of the anthracite coal mining 
section is Hazleton, where our kindergarten is 
located. For much of the time this year ours was 
the only kindergarten in the city. Hazleton 
public schools are not equipped as yet with kin- 
dergartens. Forty Italian and Slovak children 
attend the kindergarten and almost without 
exception they are the children of coal miners. I 
believe they know more about coal mines than the 
average fourth-grade child does_ elsewhere. 
Round about Hazleton are many small mining 
villages reached by the city street cars, which all 
the children have visited frequently. 


The paper construction of a mining village came 
one day as a suggestion from the children and 
was worked out by them with houses, store, 
church, and schoolhouse; the children worked 
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out the mine breaker, the boiler house, and the 
coal cars. 

When all was finished the children dumped a 
diminutive pile of coal down by the breaker and 
another pile of slate and dust at one side to 
represent a culm pile. The children were one 
week in making the town. They played this 
project through with joy and interest and when 
it was finished called it ‘‘Jeddo,”’ the name of one 
of our mining towns. 

We exhibited the complete project for a week in 
one of our downtown store windows, where it 
aroused much interest in both our local work 
and in kindergarten: work in general. We hope 
some day to have kindergartens in our public 
schools. 

—Florence O. Vann, Kindergarten Director, 

Hazleton, Penn. 


Mind and Hand Kept Busy 


HERE was a “flair” for carrying watches 
among the older children. The younger 
ones wished to imitate. They could not tell 
time, therefore they could not have watches. 
The tale of woe reached the teacher. She had 
the necessary number of circles made on medium-’ 
weight cardboard. The children cut them out; 
also the hour and minute hands, which were strips 
of cardboard of unequal length with the tip of 
each pointed. Around the edge of the circle the 
children placed the numerals by copying the figure 
from the school clock. Black waxed crayons 
were used, although lead pencils would serve just 
as well. The hands were punctured near the 
lower end, the minute hand placed over the hour 
hand, and a wire shank fastened the hands to the 
clock’s face. Every morning the pupils “set”’ 
their clocks by the school clock, and several times 
during the day manipulated the hands. Once a 
day a time-telling exercise took place. Quite soon 
the younger children could tell time. Only the 
slow doers balked at “going up hill,” telling the 
minutes before the hour. 


¢ 


Number Building 


SAY to the children, ‘We are going to play 

a building-up game. Here is the number 
12.” I write it on the board. “It is made of 
several combinations as you know. Who would 
like to be the first builder?” If it is review, the 
building starts at once and continues briskly. 
Each combination is written on paper by all the 
pupils as fast as it is given. If the work is new 


the teacher starts it by writing one figure on the 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Nore: This is the story of a public school mothers’ club, so organized and inspired that it 
“runs itself’? and recently won first place in a contest among sixty similar organizations in New 


York City, the judges being the staff of the New York School of Social Work. 


Its scoring points 


were included in its educational and social activities and social service in one year’s program. 


But the notable lines of the account are missing. 


Sara Cleveland Clapp is doing some of the finest 
work in the country in neighborhood study and community education. 


and she tells for the first time how to successfully start and carry on yours. 


This is her mothers’ club, 


Letters in regard to any question raised by the article of the month in this department will be 


gladly answered. 
23 Washington Place, New York. 


Address your letter to the Editor, The Kindergarten and First Grade Magazine, 


The Mothers’ Club in the Public School 


By Sara Cleveland Clapp, Kips Bay Neighborhood Association, New York 


HEN at eighteen, during my first week 
in working with groups of New York 
children, a special occasion had been 
planned, two small children were 

brought by their mothers, one a foreigner with 
very limited English, and the other an American, 
just moved to the neighborhood. Instead of 
leaving the children as usual, the mothers were 
invited in and immediately took chairs in an in- 
conspicuous corner. As the group was unusually 
large a thought came to me that these mothers 
might be pressed into service. Their surprise 
and joy at the opportunity was at once apparent. 
The common interest in the children formed a 
bond between them which overcame the barrier 
of lack of English. This was the beginning of a 
permanent and happy volunteer service, not 
only with children but in many other lines, for 
these two mothers. 

This experience started me thinking of the 
great potentialities of mothers of all types in a 
city, not only for the value of the service they 
might render, but also for their personal joy 
and character building through avenues of self- 
expression. From that time on, as far as possible, 
I have_tried never to lose an opportunity to 
offer mothers a chance to help in some way with 
neighborhood projects. 


When several years later I,was called to organ- 
ize the Kips Bay Neighborhood Association in 
a large middle-eastern section of Manhattan, 
an initial survey showed no mothers’ clubs in 
any of our local public schools, and the few 
mothers’ clubs in the social institutions were 
largely self-pleasure seeking. Public School No. 
135, at Fifty-first Street and First Avenue, with 
some twenty-seven nationalities within a few 
blocks, was chosen as a meeting place. With 
the ready interest of the principal a list of four- 
teen mothers was prepared and invitations sent 
for an evening meeting. The kindergarten room 
was selected as it was the one room in the building 
with movable furniture. Feeling sure of the 
spirit of these mothers I asked them if they 
would like to form a club for social and civic 
activities in the neighborhood. The nine mothers 
who came were most enthusiastic and each 
agreed to bring one or more neighbors the fol- 
lowing week. At the second meeting the attend- 
ance was more than doubled. Temporary officers 
were elected and a committee appointed to draw 
up a constitution and by-laws. On account of 
the small room the membership was limited to 
forty-five and during the ten years of the club’s 
existence there has always been a waiting list. 

Members are taxed fifteen cents a month, ten 


. 


cents for dues and five cents for a flower fund 
to be used in case of illness. A Visiting Com- 
mittee of two serves each month to report on 
absentees; an Entertainment Committee pro- 
vides simple games after the business meetings 
and talks, and a Refreshment Committee of 
three, appointed for each evening, brings cake 
and makes and serves the coffee, the latter paid 
for from the club treasury. The club meets 
every Monday evening. I do not believe a 
mothers’ club meeting fortnightly or once a 
month has the same stimulus and vitality or 
can ever develop the same spirit of friendliness 
as the one meeting weekly. On three evenings 
a month business meetings are conducted on 
parliamentary lines just before a short talk on 
some timely subject. The fourth Monday is 
devoted to recreation, such as celebrating Hal- 
loween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, St. Valentine’s 
day, etc., or by an occasional theater party in 
winter or bus rides in summer. The club sends 
delegates to the meetings of the League of 
Mothers’ Clubs made up of sixty clubs in neigh- 
borhood houses and schools and these delegates 
report at the following meeting on the business 
of the League, thus bringing the club into city- 
wide contact with other groups. 

In their daily housekeeping these mothers 
come in contact with all kinds of problems which 
affect the home,—the collection of garbage and 
ashes, the cleaning of the streets, the inspection 
of the tenements, overcrowding in schools, the 
lack of playgrounds, ete. Her own children 
may be in good health but how about her neigh- 
bor’s child with the bad tonsils who cannot 
afford to pay a doctor? Should the community 
provide a free clinic? This becomes at once 
her question. She can understand English but 
how about her foreign-born neighbor? Can she 
help the neighbor to understand the laws and 
customs of America and make her feel at home? 
It is not enough to keep her own house in good 
condition. What about her street and her neigh- 
bor’s house and street? One bad spot often 
affects a whole community. She must therefore 
wield her broom and dish mop in municipal, 
state and even federal housecleaning. She finds 
the solution often lies in the City Hall, up at 
the State Capitol, or down in Washington. 
Emergency rent laws, hours of labor, minimum 
wage, child labor, and questions on the tariff 
all need her assistance and it is her duty to see 
that the right man is elected who will help her 
in these matters. Her vote becomes one of her 
responsibilities. 

The above questions are studied at the club 
meetings through informal talks, and authoritive 
speakers are often invited. The club has done 
much work out in the neighborhood, such as 
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making a careful investigation of uncovered food 
stuffs, market supply and milk distribution, 
badly lighted streets, unsanitary tenements; 
working for backyard playgrounds and closed 
street centers; getting petitions signed for clean 
air through the abatement of bad odors, soot and 
cinders from near-by industrial plants; helping 
in local school issues, in emergency rent laws, in 
Americanization problems and many others. 

Once a year the club holds a bazaar which 
brings it a few hundred dollars. This money is 
put in the bank and is drawn on from time to 
time to make donations to common causes that 
appeal,—the Salvation Army, the Starving Chil- 
dren of Europe, the Near East Relief, the Travel- 
ers’ Aid Society, the Soldiers’ Tuberculosis Hospi- 
tal, and the Relief Fund of the Day School. 
These contributions in the name of the club give 
each mother a personal share and pride in the 
gift since she has worked to make the bazaar a 
success. Pilgrimages are occasionally made to 
take gifts to the old people on Welfare Island or 
to invalid soldiers in hospitals, and individual 
members are constantly giving volunteer service 
as community projects arise. Hospitality to 
other mothers’ clubs is part of the club’s program 
and during the season half a dozen visiting clubs’ 
are entertained. 

The Mothers’ Club is primarily built upon 
the interest of the child and home but has accom- 
plished the task of developing spontaneous 
interest and pride in the neighborhood. 

Few have attempted to solve the psychological 
change in the mother of today. For children, 
there are new clinics of psychiatry, behavior, 
and mental tests opening each day. Thousands 
of articles are written about a thousand different 
ways of training the child in behavior relation- 
ships, sex hygiene, and self-expression. Those 
of us who have worked closely with groups of 
mothers realize that they are undergoing a more 
radical change than are their children, especially 
the young mothers. In order to hold the love 
and respect of her children some mothers think 
they must use the method of bobbed hair, very 
short skirts, rouge, lipstick, and simulate extreme 
youth and gayety. Other mothers attempt to 
be social leaders, spending more money on 
clothes and entertainment than their household 
budgets allow. 

The child of today wants to see his mother 
‘“‘a somebody” or, at least, “‘a doer’ in things 
outside of the kitchen. A mothers’ club actually 
doing public-spirited work gives the mother 
interests to talk of in the home, increases the 
respect of her children, and sets an example 
which cannot fail to affect the future character 
of her children. Above all, it helps to bridge the 
gulf which the foreign-born mother sees widening 
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between herself and her child in the inevitable 
Americanization process of the public schools. 


CONSTITUTION AND By-LAWS OF THE MOTHERS’ 
CLuB oF PusBLic No. 135. 


ARTICLE 1. The name of the club shall be 
the Mothers’ Club of Public School No. 135. 

ArTICLE 2. The object shall be to unite 
women living in the neighborhood of the school, 
or having an interest in the locality, into one club. 

ArTICLE 3. The purpose of the club shall be 
twofold: First, to provide wholesome recreation. 
Second, to study conditions that affect the neigh- 
borhood and to work for its general improvement. 

ARTICLE 4. Any woman of good standing in 
the neighborhood may be admitted to member- 
ship as provided in the By-Laws. 

ArTICLE 5. The officers shall be President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Col- 
lector of Dues. The duties and privileges of 
these officers shall be those usual to those offices. 

ARTICLE 6. Standing Committees on Enter- 
tainment, Refreshment, Friendly Visiting, Special 
Neighborhood Studies shall be appointed by the 
Chair as occasions demand. 

ArTICLE 7. The By-Laws shall provide for the 
dues, and order and date of the business meetings. 

ARTICLE 8. Seven members shall constitute a 
quorum. 

ARTICLE 9.. The be 


Constitution may 


amended, by a two-thirds vote, at any regular 


meeting, provided that notice of the amendment 
has been sent to every member a week previous. 


By-Laws. 

1. Club meetings shall be held every Monday 
evening. 

2. A short business meeting shall be held at 
the opening of each meeting. 

3. Officers shall be elected once a year—the 
first Monday in October. 

4. A new member may be admitted, after 
attending three successive meetings, by a unan- 
imous vote of the club. 

5. The dues shall be ten cents a month. 

6. The order of business shall be as follows: 
Reading of the minutes, roll call, report of the 
Treasurer, collection of dues, reports of com- 
mittees, unfinished business, new business. 

Amendment 1. The number of members of 
the club shall be limited to 45. 


Topics WE HAVE Founp oF INTEREST. 
Home. 
Tenement house laws—violations and enforce- 
ment. 
Fire prevention. 
Labor saving devices. 
Food and its care. 
Co-operative housing. 
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School. 
Overcrowding. 
The value of school lunches. 
Play school. 
Nursery school. 
Vocational training. 
Working papers. 


Streets. 
The collection and disposal of ashes and 
garbage. 
Traffic. 
How to co-operate with the Street Cleaning 
Department. 


Delinquency. 
How to help wayward girls. 
What can be done for the gangster. 
The probation officer. 
Institutions and care of delinquents. 


Americanization. 
Laws on naturalization. 
How to obtain first and second papers. 
Opportunities in the evening schools. 


Political. 
How to vote. 
Record of all party candidates. 
Health. 
Some diseases of children. 
‘Care of the feet. 
The hopeful side of cancer. 
The value of periodic health examinations. 
Cures that do not cure (patent medicines). 
Growing old gracefully. 


Legislation. 
Child labor ‘amendment. 
Minimum wage. 
Hours of labor. 
Does the tariff affect the home? 


JANUARY PROGRAM. 


First Monday. 


8:45- 9:30. A talk on “Through Life’s Windows.”’ 
“How To Get The Best Use Out of Your Eyes.” 
9:30-10:30. Refreshment and Games. 
Games: You Ever See A Lassie?” 
Button.” 


Second Monday. 
New Naturalization Laws for Women. 
Refreshment and Games. 
Games: ‘‘The Automobile’ (modernized stageeoach). 
“Spinning the Platter.” 


Third Monday. 


Educational film, ‘‘At Your Service’ (the story of 
electricity, by the New York Edison Company). 
Entertainment, Music and Recitations provided by 

the children of the mothers. 
General Games: ‘Looby Lou.” “Jolly Is the Miller.”’ 


Fourth Monday. 


A Masquerade Party, with prizes for the best costume. 
Program of Music and Dancing. 

Waltz and the Virginia Reel. 

Game: “Musical Chairs.”’ 


“Button, 


8:45-— 9:30. 
9:30-10:30. 


8:45- 9:15. 
9:15-10:30. 


8 :45-10:30. 


A Department of the Best Ready-to-Tell Stories 


These pages will contain as much timely help as possible for the story-teller who may be limited in 
the matter of books or is too busy to devote the necessary attention to adapting stories and grouping 


them in programs for the month. 
needs. 


of special value in your story hour? 


We shall be glad to hear from you in regard to your particular story 
Is there a story you would like adapted and reprinted? 


Have you found some special story 


Your expressed interest in this department will be of value not 


enly to us but to all who understand the power of story-telling in the developing life of the child. 


What It Meant To Be a Knight 


By Lawton B. Evans 


E read so much of knights of the olden 
times, and hear so much of them 
even in this day, that it is well for 
us to know what it meant to be a 

knight. We do not have knights nowadays such 
as they had hundreds of years ago, but at one 
time it was the great ambition of every boy to be a 
knight, and of every girl to have a knight devoted 
to her service. 

To begin with, one had to be of noble birth to 
become a knight. No ordinary peasant boy could 
hope to win such honor. The son of a lord, or of 
another knight, when he was seven or eight years 
of age, was taken from his father’s castle, and put 
into the castle of some other lord, there to be 
trained in his duties. 

Now, a castle was a gloomy stone building, 
with strong walls to defend it against its enemies, 
often surrounded by a moat or a ditch of water 
over which drawbridges connected the land with 
the castle. These castles were sometimes placed 
on high cliffs, or by the side of deep waters, or 
on an island, or indeed any place where they 
could be defended easily. 

On the top were towers from which the ap- 
proach of an enemy could be detected, and from 
which the defenders of the castle could hurl stones 
or shoot arrows at the attacking party. Inside 


were many rooms for the lord and his attendants 
to sleep, eat, and live, and places for the soldiers 
to be cared for. 


There were also dungeons for 


prisoners, treasure rooms for the captured booty, 
wells for water, storerooms for food, and stables 
for the horses. A castle was not only a home, 
but was also a fortress. 

In such a place the little boy who was to be- 
come a knight was brought to live. He was at 
first called a page. Before he could become a 
squire there was much for him to learn. Up to 
the time that he was fourteen or fifteen it was his 
business to wait upon the ladies of the castle. 
He had to go on errands for them, and attend 
them when they went hunting or hawking. He 
had to learn to be very polite and obedient, for 
it was one of the rules of knighthood that a 
knight should be most respectful to women and 
obey all the laws of his order. 

There is an old book which tells how a boy who 
wished to become a knight must behave. When 
he entered a room he was expected to kneel before 
his lord, or the ladies, and to say, ‘““God speed 
you!”’ with all modesty. He had to stand up 
very straight and not lean on any post or touch 
any chair, and not speak until he was spoken to. 

He had to attend the lord at his meals, and 
bring a basin of water for the hand washing and 
hold a towel ready for use, for in those days there 
were no forks or knives, and several persons had 
to dip into the same trencher. 

When the page’s time came to eat he must not 
lean on the table, or drop any food on the cloth, 
or throw any bones on the floor. If he were eating 
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with an older person, or one of higher rank, he 
must dip into the trencher first, but must be care- 
ful not to take any choice piece of meat or bread. 

The boy was not taught to read or write, but 
he was taught to play the harp and to sing the 
songs of heroes, and love songs to the ladies. He 
must play chess and backgammon, for these were 
accomplishments no gentleman could do without. 
He learned his catechism, said his prayers, and 
paid great respect to the Church and to his 
religion. 

Out of doors the page had many things to learn. 
He accompanied his lord to battle, but was never 
in danger, for he was not yet allowed to come near 
the fighting line. He generally waited near the 
lord’s tent, serving him at table and preparing his 
bed at night. 

Of course the page was taught to ride a horse. 
Riding was a serious business with a knight, 
and not merely a pleasure. He had to practice 
leaping over ditches and fences and low walls. 
He had to spring into the saddle without touching 
the stirrup, and to stay on his horse at the most 
furious gallop. In fact, he had to learn to be a 
part of his horse and to be as safe astride as he was 
afoot. This knowledge would serve him in after 
years when he fought in battle or in tournaments. 

An important part of the boy’s training was in 
the art of hunting, the use of the bow and arrow, 
and the tracking and killing of deer, wild boars, 
and other animals in the forest. Also he was 
taught the art of hawking. He had to learn the 
different kinds of falcons, how to train them, and 
how to throw them upon their prey. 

For instance, a falcon had to be carried on the 
wrist or the forearm, which must be held parallel 
to the ground and in front of the body, but not 
touching it. The arm had to be held level and at 
right angles so as to give the bird a good perch. 
' When the time came for a flight the falcon was un- 
chained and the hood over the eyes was removed, 
and the quarry designated. The bird was then 
dexterously thrown into the air, and started upon 
his pursuit of other birds, or smaller animals in 
the field. 

When the page became old enough he was made 
a squire. More service was required of him, and 
his exercises became more severe. He still served 
his lord at table, but he was now allowed to bear 
the first cup of wine. He still brought water for 
the hand washing and carried all the meat. 

He now had to learn to leap farther, run longer 
distances, and climb steeper cliffs than when he 
was a page. It was his duty to bear hunger and 
thirst, heat and cold, without complaint, and to 
keep awake through long nights of watching. It 
was no simple life he had to live, for often the 
squires fainted from their overexertion. 

The time soon came for the young squire to put 
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on armor and to wield a sword and to carry a 
lance. The armor was made of links of steel, and 
covered his entire body, but was often padded 
within to keep it from chafing the flesh. Still 
it was very heavy and burdensome, especially 
when the weather was hot. It took a strong 
body to carry it when engaged in battle or in any 
contest. 

The squire was taught to wield the great battle- 
axe, how to fence with his broadsword, and how 
to ride with his lance in position for striking his 
adversary’s helmet or shield. His own face was 
covered with a steel helmet, with a visor in front 
that could be lifted whenever he wished to expose 
his face. 

When his master went to the field of battle, it 
was the duty of the squire to attend him, and to 
carry his shield and take care of his armor. The 
squire was now admitted to the very field of battle 
and stood by the side of his lord and lent him aid. 

If the lord was unhorsed the squire must see 
that his horse was caught or that the knight was 
remounted; if the horse was killed the squire 
must provide another; if the lord lost his sword or 
lance the squire must have other weapons ready 
at hand. 

If the knight took a prisoner it was the squire’s 
duty to take him back to camp and give him to 
the attendants for safe holding. If the knight 
was getting the worst of the combat, the squire 
had to come to his aid, especially if he was at- 
tacked by several at one timé. In this way, the 
squires often fought with one another. 

If the knight were taken prisoner, it was the 
duty of the squire to rescue him, if possible; 
if he were killed, the squire took his body from the 
field of battle, and saw that his lord was given an 
honorable burial. 

Within a few years the squire was ready to be 
made a real knight. After a night of vigil at the 
tomb of some saint or of a departed knight, 
the squire said his prayers and bathed himself 
in purifying. waters. He then presented himself 
before the king, or his lord, to be dubbed a knight. 

Kneeling before the king, or his lord, he re- 
ceived a light blow with a sword on his shoulders, 
or the back of his neck, with these words: 

“Tn the name of God, of Saint Michael, and of 
Saint George, I dub thee knight. Be brave, 
ready, and loyal. Arise, Sir Knight.” 

The newly-made knight arose and was ready for 
all the duties of his order. Mounting his horse, 
taking his shield and sword in hand, he rode about 
the castle receiving the congratulations of his 
friends, and bestowing gratuities upon the priests 
and the servants of the castle. 

It was the sworn duty of all knights to protect 
the weak and helpless, to see that justice was done 
to the poor and oppressed, to be loyal to their 
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castle lords and kings, to defend women and 
children from insult and injury, and to be faithful 
to the lady of their choice. 

There were plenty of adventures for the knights 
in those rough days of war and violence. Any 
knight in quest of adventure need only to ride 
forth to find all the adventure he wanted. He 
might discover that some fair maiden had been 
carried away from her friends, and he could rescue 
her; or that some poor peasant had had _ his cattle 
stolen and he could seize the robbers and punish 
them; or that some castle was attacked by an 
enemy and he could join one party or the other, 
as his fancy took him. 

If all were peaceful he might still find amuse- 
ment in tilting at some castle where he called for 
entertainment. Appearing at the gate he would 
call to the porter, “‘A knight awaits without and 
would joust with any knightly inmate.” 

The word was passed through the castle that a 
joust was to take place. Ladies, knights, squires, 
pages, and servants then repaired to the tilting 
ground, which was a green, level spot within the 
courtyard, surrounded by grassy banks for the 
ladies and spectators. 

The knights took their places, one at each end of 
the green lawn, the ladies and spectators waiting 
with eagerness the contest. The contestants 
mounted their horses, closed their visors, couched 
their lances, and spurred their steeds forward. 

They came together in the center with terrific 
shock, lance striking shield or helmet, each trying 
to unhorse and disarm his antagonist. The 
joust was repeated until one of the knights was 
thrown from his horse and declared defeated by 
the judges, or owned himself overcome. 
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Sometimes in the towns, or at the castles, there 
were great gatherings in which tournaments were 
held for prizes, and at which many knights 
gathered from far and near. There were days 
of feasting and revelry, the tournament grounds 
were decorated with great magnificence, while 
the knights vied with one another in feats of 
arms. 

When all was ready for the lists the heralds 
cried, ‘‘Come forth, knights, and do battle for 
your lady loves,’ and the splendid cavalcade 
moved into the grounds. The horses were in 
superb trappings, their harness blazing with 
color and jewels. The armor shone in the bright 
sun, while from helmets and lances fluttered the 
glove or ribbons of some fair lady in whose name 
the knight was to do battle. 

The knights were in two groups, one at each end 
of the lists. The trumpet sounded, the ropes 
were lowered, and the knights bounded forward, 
with heads bent low and lances aimed at their 
antagonists. The minstrels played, the ladies 
shouted and waved their hands, and called out to 
their champions. The earth shook with the 
tramp of many feet, there was the din of arms 
and the crashing of spears as the horses and men 
came together. Then the ground was strewed 
with unhorsed men, and often blood mingled with 
dust, and there were groans of wounded men. 

But all this made good warriors of the knights 
and trained them to be fearless in real battle, and 
in defense of any cause they espoused. Their 
principles were noble, though their practices were 
at times cruel and bloody. We can well at this 
day remember the worthiness of their vows, and 
forgive the warlike lives they led. 


From “Old Time Tales.”” Copyright, The Milton Bradley Company. 
@ 


How Ice Cream Came 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


ONCE upon a time in the Land-Of-Never-Was 
But-Might-Have-Been the fashion of having 
birthday parties for the children began, but there 
was no ice cream. 

The children had birthday presents and birth- 
day cakes and birthday games and birthday 
books, but at the beautiful time during a party 
when all children sit quietly and wait with 
shining eyes for the chocolate, or the vanilla, or 
the peach, or the strawberry ice cream to be 
served in large saucers, it was not served. And 
that was a pity, for, as every little boy and girl 
knows, ice cream is the party. 

There was a Brindled Cow in the Land-Of- 
Never-Was-But-Might-Have-Been who loved the 
children of that Land. The Brindled Cow loved 


the children because they never threw sod at her 
or chased her, but always pulled tufts of green 
grass for her to eat, and led her home safely to 
her barn at night. And when the Brindled Cow 
heard that the children were going to have 
birthday parties, she moo-ed: 

“How I would like to do something to make 
such a party happier! I wonder if I could give 
some extra cream every day that would be useful 
for the children’s birthdays.” 

The Brindled Cow moo-ed her plan so loudly 
that the Grocer, driving past her barn in his little 
green delivery cart, heard her, and she gave him 
an idea. The Grocer loved the children of that 
Land, for the little boys were quite willing to help 
him by carrying baskets full of groceries when 
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there were too many to fill his little green delivery 
cart and the little girls never, never tasted his 
raisins or citron or peppermint drops when they 
came to his grocery shop. So the Grocer, when he 
heard the plan of the Brindled Cow, whistled 
softly to himself: 

“The Brindled Cow is going to give some extra 
cream every day for the children’s birthday 
parties,’ said the Grocer to himself. “I have a 
barrel of white sugar in my shop. I wonder if 
I could be of use at a birthday party by giving 
the children some sugar to sweeten the cream 
from the Brindled Cow?”’ 

The Grocer was so pleased with his plan that 
he told it over and over to himself as he made his 
rounds, and even talked to himself about it when 
he took his way through the countryside. And 
after he had passed there was such a rustling and 
whispering in the orchards and along the roads as 
you never heard! The Peach Tree and the 
Cherry Tree and the Sugar Maple Tree and the 
Strawberry Vine and the Raspberry Bush all 
whispered secrets to one another. 

The Fruits and Berries loved the children of 
that Land, because they tended the trees and the 
vines and the bushes, never tearing off their 
buds nor picking their fruits until the peaches 
and the strawberries and the rest were ripe. So 
these tree and vine friends of the children laid a 
plan. 

“The Brindled Cow is going to give some extra 
cream every day, and the Grocer is going to give 
some sugar from his barrel to sweeten the cream 
for the children’s birthday parties,’ rustled and 
whispered the trees and the vines. “Shall we not 
give of our flavors as well?”’ 

This happened one summer and harvest time in 
the Land-Of-Never-Was-But-Might-Have-Been. 
Presently it was the winter time but a birthday 
party was to be held just the same. The children 
arrived. There were birthday presents and a 
birthday cake and birthday games, and then, 
when the party was almost over, a tiny, tiny 
rapping at the door of the house was heard. The 
child who was having the birthday party peeped 
out of his window and then he came back to the 
warm fireplace and told the others what he had 
seen. 

‘There is a frosty, chilly, white-as-snow boy out- 
side,” said the birthday child. ‘His hair is made 
of icicles and his cloak of snow crystals. He is 
carrying a frozen bucket on his arm and there are 
icicles hanging from it as well. He is knocking 
at our door as if he wanted to come in.” 

Some children at a birthday party might not 
have opened their door to let in so frosty a little 
boy as this. Some children would not have 
opened their door to one who had not been asked 
to attend the party. But these were the good- 
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natured children of the Land-Of-Never-Was-But- 
Might-Have-Been. 

‘Open the door and let the frosty child come in 
beside our fire!’ they shouted, crowding to see 
which could be the first to greet the stranger who 
was so cold. So in came the little frozen boy 
with his frozen bucket, but he was laughing as 
merrily as possible and he set the bucket down 
on a table and skipped out again. He was little 
Jack Frost, and he had brought the first ice cream 
to a birthday party! 

Yes, Jack Frost had frozen the ice cream made 
of the Brindled Cow’s cream, and the Grocer’s 
sugar, and some Fruits who had preserved them- 
selves for this particular party. The children 
got out saucers and spoons. They had two 
saucers full each, and that was the beginning of 
ice cream, which has been going on making 
birthday parties ever since! 


The Social Group Story 
(Continued from page 18) 


speak politely and try to make him feel at home.”’ 

One morning Lonny’s friend, Richard, tele- 
phoned to him. He said, ‘Please come over to 
my house and have lunch with us. We are going 
to have Sally Lunn for lunch.”’ 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Lonny before he stopped 
to think. ‘TI should like to come if there were no 
company.” Then he remembered his resolve 
and said quickly, ““Thank you, I shall be glad to 
come.” 

“Good. Come early. I know you will like 
Sally Lunn,” answered Richard. 

‘Now this is a good time to overcome my bad 
habit,’”’ thought Lonny to himself. ‘I wonder 
what I can do to make Sally feel more at home? 
I know. I will go by the grove on my way to 
Richard’s house and gather a handful of violets. 
I saw some there yesterday.” 

Lonny started very early and picked a nice 
bunch of violets. When he reached Richard’s 
house, Richard was at the gate waiting for him, 
but there was no girl in sight. 

“Hello! Where did you find the violets?” 
asked Richard. 

“T found them in the grove, and I brought 
them for the strange little girl,’ answered Lonny. 

“What girl?” asked Richard. 

“Why Sally Lunn, of course. Didn’t you say 
Sally Lunn was to be here for lunch?” replied 
Lonny. 

Richard’s eyes twinkled. He looked as though 
he was trying hard not to laugh. 

‘Now what is there to laugh at?”’ asked Lonny. 

“T will tell you after a while. Then you will 


think it funny, too,” answered Richard. 
(Continued on page 48) 


Poems Children 


Snow 
By Jane Taylor 


O come to the garden, dear brother, and see 
What mischief was done in the night; 

The snow has quite covered the nice apple-tree, 
And the bushes are sprinkled with white. 


The spring in the grove is beginning to freeze, 
The pond is hard frozen all o’er; 

Long icicles hang in bright rows from the trees, 
And drop in odd shapes from the door. 


The old mossy thatch, and the meadow so green, 
Are covered all over with white; 

The snowdrop and crocus no more can be seen, 
The thick snow has covered them quite. 


And see the poor birds, how they fly to and fro, 
They have come for their breakfast again; 

But the little worms all are hid under the snow, 
They hop about chirping in vain. 


Then open the window. I’ll throw them some bread, 
I’ve some of my breakfast to spare. 

I wish they would come to my hand to be fed, 
But they’ve all flown away, I declare. 


Nay, now, pretty birds, don’t be frightened, I pray, 
You shall not be hurt, I’ll engage; 

I’m not come to catch you and force you to stay, 
And fasten you up in a cage. 


I wish you could know you’ ve no cause for alarm 
From me you have nothing to fear; 

Why, my little fingers could do you no harm, 
Although you came ever so near. 
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A Winter Song 
By William Cox Bennett 


Crackle and blaze, 

Crackle and blaze; 

There’s snow on the house tops, there’s ice on the ways; 
But the keener the season 

The stronger’s the reason 

Our ceiling should flicker and glow in thy blaze. 

So fire, piled fire, 

Leap, fire, and shout; 

Be it warmer within 

As ’tis colder without. 


Add as curtains we draw and around the hearth close, 


As we glad us with talk of great frosts and deep snows, 


As redly thy warmth on the shadowed wall plays, 
We'll say Winter evenings outmatch Summer’s days, 
And a song, jolly roarer, we’ll shout in thy praise. 
So crackle and blaze, 
Crackle and blaze, 
While roaring the chorus goes round in thy praise. 


The Man in the Moon 


By Henry Cuyler Bunner 


Says the Man in the Moon, “It’s a fine world there,” 
But he wonders how it can please us 

To walk with our heads hanging down in the air— 
For that is the way he sees us! 


Love to Memorize 


January 
By James Russell Lowell 


There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 

The bare boughs rattled shudderingly; 

The river was dumb and could not speak, 

For the weaver Winter its shroud had spun; 

A single crow on the tree-top bleak 

From his shining feathers shed off the cold sun; 
Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold, 

As if her veins were sapless and old, 

And she rose up decrepitly 

For a last dim look at earth and sea. 


The Cats Have Come to Tea 


By Kate Greenaway 


What did she see—oh, what did she see, 
As she stood leaning against the tree? 
Why, all the cats had come to tea. 


What a fine turnout—from round about! 
All the houses had let them out, 
And here they were with scamper and shout. 


“Mew, mew, mew!” was all they could say, 
And ‘We hope we find you well today.” 


Oh, what should she do—oh, what should she do? 
What a lot of milk they would get through; 
For here they were with “Mew, mew, mew!” 


She did not know—oh, she did not know, 
If bread and butter they’d like or no; 
They might want little mice, oh! oh! oh! 


Dear me—oh, dear me, 
All the cats had come to tea. 


The Snowbird 
By Hezekiah Butterworth 


In the rosy light trills the gay swallow, 
The thrush, in the roses below; 
The meadow lark sings in the meadow 
But the snowbird sings in the snow. 
Ah, me! 
Chickadee! 
The snowbird sings in the snow! 


The blue martin trills in the gable, 
The wren, in the gourd below; 
In the elm flutes the golden robin, 


But the snowbird sings in the snow. 
Ah, me! 
Chickadee! 

But the snowbird sings in the snow. 


High wheels the gray wing of the osprey, 
The wing of the sparrow drops low; 
In the mist dips the wing of the robin, 
And the snowbird’s wing in the snow. 
Ah, me! 
Chickadee! 
The snowbird sings in the snow. 


I love the high heart of the osprey, 
The meek heart of the thrush below, 
The heart of the lark in the meadow, 
And the snowbird’s heart in the snow. 
But dearest to me, 
Chickadee! Chickadee! 
Is that true little heart in the snow. 
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A Monthly Review of the New 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF CELEBRATED BUILDINGS. 
By Lorinda Monson Bryant. Illustrated. 104 pp. The Century 
Company. $2.50. 


We have learned that one of the important 
phases of a successful system of education, par- 
ticularly the education of the young child, 
the presentation of perfect types. These include 
types of conduct, models of self-control, beautiful 
environments both of home and school, but 
particularly type forms for imitation in the 
child’s exercise of his constructive urge. He 
needs to see good sculpture, fine paintings, 
buildings that are examples of architectural art, 
if he is to be able to model, color, and build 
satisfactorily in his play and school life. 

This book, which has fifty full-page illustrations 
of notable examples of architectural achievement, 
is one response to our need of finding models 
of beauty for the impressionable years of early 
childhood. There were two previous books in 
the series which Mrs. Bryant is offering for child- 
hood education, her “Children’s Book of Cele- 
brated Pictures” and the ‘‘Children’s Book of 
Celebrated Sculpture.”’ The book of architecture 
covers a period of about thirty-five hundred 
years in the development of architectural beauty, 
and the illustrations have a rich background of 
historical and legendary lore which makes the 
book, together with the brief descriptive text 
which ach illustration, valuable 
for the grade teacher; but the general feeling 
for beauty in building that a little child will 
absorb from such types as Mrs. Bryant has 
included in her book will have an important 
influence upon that deeply rooted desire of child- 
hood to express itself through building with 
block forms. 

The famous buildings illustrated offer such 
contrast as Seti the First’s Temple at Luxor 
and Woolworth’s Cathedral of Commerce. Inde- 
pendence Hall, the Parthenon of Athens, the 
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Capitol at Washington, Westminster Abbey, 
Cologne Cathedral, the Palace of Versailles, San 
Marco at Venice, the Roman Forum, Rangoon 
Pagoda, Burma, the Tower of London, and 
Rheims Cathedral are included in this book. 
Modern American architecture, as it conforms 
to essential building laws of our cities, shows an 
increasing tendency to recreate old architectural 
forms, as it rises in Moorish or classic outlines 
toward the sky. So the child, who is attempting 
to reproduce his environment in his block build- 
ing, will find help in looking at the pictures of 
such a book as this one of the world’s famous 
buildings. And he will find abundant material 
for his pigmy construction in the fine architec- 
tural forms which are to be had in today’s blocks 
for home and schoolroom use. 


HANDICRAFT FOR CHILDREN. 


Patterns. The Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
New York. $1.25. 


With the coming of the apartment house, the 
boy and girl of today have lost their workshop. 
The child’s dreams of boats and houses and toys 
could find expression in the back-yard woodshed 
of yesterday, but modern life often stifles his 
precious creative instinct, believes the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 
To help parents, schools, playgrounds, and 
summer camps to provide for children this 
needed creative expression, the Association has 
prepared this book which meets a need for simple 
eraft-work plans calling for little space, for 
common materials, and for the fewest and least 
expensive of tools. No technical terms have 
been used and the plans have been simplified as 
far as possible. The child may quickly reach 
the point of assembling the parts and decorating 
the toy. Described in detail is the making of 
wooden toys cut with a coping saw, handy 
articles having their origin in tin cans, decorated 
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lanterns and kites, bird houses, paper novelties, 


and other fascinating possessions. Many of the 
articles described have been very successfully 
made by boys and girls in playgrounds of 
Chicago, Detroit, Sioux City, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, and other Middle Western cities. A 
bibliography of books on constructive play is 
included to suggest other lines of activity which 
the child may take up after he has mastered the 
less complicated principles of handcraft. 


FORTY GOOD-NIGHT TALES. By Rose Fyleman. 

131 pp. The George Doran Company, New York. $2. 

These are very delightful bits of whimsey from 
the pen of an English poet of charm and reputa- 
tion in the field of writing for children. They 
have a British background and a between-the- 
lines spirit of kindly satire which give them a 
place on the adult reading table as well as that 
of the child’s nursery bookshelf. And they are 
short stories in all that the term should stand 
for,—brevity, suspense, and climax in their 
construction. If Miss Fyleman’s stories are 
about the interests and lives of her elfin and 
otherwise fantastic characters rather than of 
childhood, this hardly detracts from their value. 
There are a great many sophisticated youngsters 
nowadays who are perfectly well able to appre- 
ciate and even enjoy Carl Sandberg’s Rootabaga 
tales, and Miss Fyleman’s stories for children, 
while they lack the intensified irony, the literary 
sophistication of Mr. Sandberg’s work, still have 
that elusive quality which helps us to stand 
behind the wings of life and peep out with laughter 
on our lips at the play, whether its theme be one 
of comedy or tragedy. 

So we are going to take huge delight with our 
children as we follow the Mouse with the Bobbed 
Whiskers to the ball, where her trepidation was 
turned to pride as she set the fashion for this 
whiskers-cut. We feel a real sympathy for the 
Pillar Box who became so tired of standing in one 
place that it took a short walk on a pleasant 
London evening, a walk that was punctuated 
by frequent stops when it met people. We 
congratulate it when it returns to its old sta- 
tionary location again in time for the morning’s 
mail with greater courage for having had the 
adventure. Kittens dance and the patch of 
blue sky which makes a pair of cat’s trousers is 
explained in this book’s cheerful pages; the 
Magic Skipping Rope continues to skip by itself 
through the world, a Naughty Goblin goes to a 
village school and teaches the children to sing 
““Pop Goes the Weasel” in the singing class when 
“Rule, Britannia” was the dolorous singing 
lesson. Even such prosaic facts as the little 
white knobs on the telegraph poles, mysterious 
to a child’s eyes, are explained as the electric 
appliances for cooking toffee and jam for fairies; 
and there are some humorous characters who 
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run through several tales——Mrs. Moodle, the 
family of the Twinkles, and the Smiths who 
lived in the dolls’ house, who have had few 
counterparts in modern writing for children. 

These Good-Night Tales are not perfect stories 
for children, but their quality of being for us 
grown-ups about the things of childhood is so 
slight a criticism that we are tempted to say 
that the book is about as worth while as any we 
have read in a long time. 


SING SONGS AND PLAY GAMES. 


By Anita Gordon Chew and 
Florence Buckley Chew. 


Twenty-six Songs. Illustrated. $0.76. 


THE JUMBLE BOOK. By Louise Van Wagenen. 
$1. The Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Child music is becoming more and more child 
expression, the free exercise on the part of chil- 
dren of the rhythmic instinct and the play 
impulse. This development is due to the fact 
that we have discovered music as inherent in 
children, in nearly everybody, in fact, unless 
some abnormal condition of environment has 
acted as a mechanism for deadening the music 
life of the individual. These two books of inter- 
pretative song play are written with a natural 
teaching of music as their impulse. In the 
“Sing Songs and Play Games” such subjects as 
the aeroplane, the balloon man, the organ grinder, 
the circus parade, the ostrich, a company of 
soldiers, he toy shop, even the ’ grasshopper, are 
used for stimulating rhythm and vocal expression 
in the little child in a happier, freer manner than 
is compatible with the use of rote songs. ‘““The 
Jumble Book” has an unfortunate title, being 
anything but that. It is a collection of songs 
of the seasons, timely pageants for child acting 
in a simple, interesting way, with a song for each 
month. Both books are merry, childlike, and 
cheerful for both the home and the kindergarten. 


Twelve Songs. 


AN AFTERNOON AT THE FAIR. By Dorothy Gaynor Blake and 
Ellis Levy. Child Suite for the Piano and Violin. The Boston 
Music Company, Boston, Mass. $0.75. 

Very simple and tuneful interpretations for 
little children of the interesting activities of a 
gala afternoon make this book. It has an over- 
ture, ““We’re Off,” after which come the “‘Merry- 
go-round,” the “‘Pop-corn Man,” the ‘Shower,” 
the “Rainbow,” and the happy trip home on the 
“Street Car.’’ Almost any one with a knowledge 
of instrumental music will be able to use this 
book not only for helping children to play and 
sing rhythmically, but as a first lesson in music 
appreciation. The point of popular contact of 
Beethoven’s ‘Ninth Symphony”’ is its holiday 
merrymaking. Unless we are able to play and 
play hard we lose something of this great sym- 
phonic expression. And when we are able to 
connect the child’s life of play and merrymaking 
with good music we shall have gone a long way 
toward his harmonious education. 


More Kindergartens 


NE of the requests received by the 
United States Bureau of Education 
in largest numbers is from _ school 
superintendents, principals, and kin- 
dergarten teachers for material having to do with 
kindergarten expansion. Literature helpful in 


the work of establishing new kindergartens is 
needed, and during one month three thousand 
requests, an unusual number, were received on 
the subject of efficient methods of arousing public 
interest in putting new kindergartens into the pub- 
lic schools of almost every section of the country. 


The Kindergarten in Texas 

Miss Martha D. Fink, Director of Kindergarten 
Training of the State College for Women at 
Denton, Tex., has compiled material for an issue 
of its College Bulletin having to do with kinder- 
garten expansion in Texas. The entire issue 
of this bulletin is given over to the growth and 
significance of the kindergarten movement in 
Texas as the first step in public education. This 
material, assembled under legal, historical, peti- 
tionary, personal, kindergarten training, progress, 
associations, and bibliography chapters, together 
with interest-getting photographs of children 
engaged in project work, is an excellent example 
of what may be done in pamphlet form for pur- 
poses of kindergarten expansion in any state. 


Miss Fink has brought together expressions of. 


opinions about the value of kindergarten educa- 
tion from prominent Texans, including college 
presidents, women prominent in club’ work, 
mothers, business men, the Texas Parent-Teacher 
Association, and superintendents of public 
schools, all of whom tell what the kindergarten 
means to them. The appealing photographs of 
children, the well stated arguments for the kin- 
dergarten as an economy in general education 
costs, and the summary of its social value to the 
average community make this bulletin not only 
of local value to the state of Texas, but a model 
for the preparation of kindergarten propaganda 
pamphlets throughout the United States. 


Little Book Lovers 

Every child, big or little, in Los Angeles, 
Calif., is learning how to handle a loved book. 
This new kind of teaching is begun in the third 
grade of the public schools as the children’s 
librarian visits the room and explains to the class 
the use of the children’s own room of the library. 
Her aim is to arouse a new interest in reading and 
to help boys and girls to so appreciate books as 
things of wonder and beauty that they will 
handle them with greater care. And these third 
grade children, being at an age of responsibility, 
are taking upon themselves the work of passing 
on the teaching to younger brothers and sisters. 

In addition to this unique class-room teaching, 
a letter is written to each parent urging home 
co-operation in the better and more careful use 
of the library book. When the children come to 
the library, a leaflet “How, to Borrow Books” 
is given them. This children’s room expansion 
is having fruit in education and ought to be 
copied by other libraries. 


Is Your Room Overcrowded? 


One of the old difficulties in the teaching of 
little children has been the belief on the part of 
taxpayers and school boards that there was not 
such great need for individual instruction in the 
lower grades as farther on in the schools. This 
fallacy resulted in overcrowding of the kinder- 
gartens. 

This relation of the size of the class to efficiency 
in teaching is being studied by the Bureau of 
Educational Research of Ohio State University. 
Four progressive cities, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Akron, and Toledo, are joining in this research 
project as it relates to the elementary grades. 
Pupils are grouped for a semester in a large class, 
followed by a semester in a small class, taught in 
each case by the same teacher, while another 
teacher has a group of children in a small class 
during the first semester and in a large class the 
second semester. As determined by testing, the 
classes have the same average and variability of 
intelligence. It would seem that the results 
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under this plan ought to be determinable before- 
hand, but only by means of the formulated sta- 
tistics which will result from such a project will 
the dangers and wastes to education of overcrowd- 
ing be set down in black and white and, we trust, 
eliminated from our school systems. 


The Baby’s Health Menu 


The National Tuberculosis Association has sent 
us this listing of foods for the toddler’s health: 


BREAKFAST—6.30 To 7.30 A.M. 


Cereal— 2 to 4 tablespoonfuls of any well-cooked 
cereal. 

Milk—1 cup. 

Bread—1 slice (day old). 

Butter on bread after fourteenth month. 


LUNCHEON—10 TO 11 A.M. 


Fruit Juice—1l to 3 tablespoonfuls of orange 
juice, prune pulp, apple sauce, very ripe 
peach or pear. 


DINNER—12 mo. to 1 P.M. 

Cereal, or Potato Soup—3 

cereal cooked in it. 
Kgg—3 or 4 times a week after fourteenth month. 
Milk—1 cup (may be given in the soup). 
Bread—1 slice (day old). 
Butter on bread after fourteenth month. 
Vegetable strained or chopped fine—l to 3 

teaspoonfuls (may be given in the soup or as 

a separate dish): 


cup, or broth with 


Spinach. Potatoes. 
Lettuce. String beans. 
Green peas. Celery. 
Carrots. Peas. 


Young beets. | Young onions. 


Dessert 


custard, junket, cornstarch or rice pud- 
ding. 


ACTION, 


tion for the first reader. 


The Little’Red Hen 
The Three}Pigs 
The Three Bears 


Jack the Giant Killer Hop O’ My Thumb 


BOSTON—234 Boylston Street 
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every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample prepara- 
Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is heightened by putting these 
familiar classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and 
again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once made familiar. 


Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK—221 Fourth Avenue 


LUNCHEON—3.30 P.M. 
Bread—1 slice. 
Milk—1 cup. 


SuPPER—5) TO 6 P.M. 


Cereal—2 tablespoonfuls. 
Milk—1 cup. 
Fruit—1 to 2 tablespoonfuls may be given after 
eighteenth month. 
—From “Food for Health’s Sake.” 


This Association also says: 

Bad habits of eating can often be avoided by 
not allowing the baby even to taste the food that 
his elders eat. If the highly seasoned dishes 
appeal to his palate he will cry for more. Then, 
if the indulgent mother yields to his demand, she 
lays the foundation for future digestive troubles 
and other illnesses. 

“Tt is so hard to teach my children to like the 
foods that are good for them,” we often hear 
mothers complain. This is a sad truth which has 
taxed the patience and good judgment of thou- 
sands of mothers. There is only one method 
that will simplify this problem, and that is, not to 
allow the baby to have his own way in this matter 
from the very start. Do not permit him to. 
develop a finicky appetite if you would have him 
healthy and sweet-tempered. 

Healthful eating habits begun in childhood are 
one of the greatest preventives of tuberculosis. 


Minnesota University Clinic for Children 
A mental hygiene service for children has been 
established by the University Hospital, Minne- 
apolis. This service includes the organization of 
clinics at the University and at Duluth, of travel- 
ing clinics to visit cities elsewhere in the state, and 
to a special consultation service. The clinics will 


deal with children having mental defects, per- 
sonality peculiarities, bad habits, and any be- 
havior problems. 


IMITATION, AND FUN _ SERIES 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 
GS HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections with 


Here is the list: 


Puss-in-Boots—Reynard the Fox 
Jack and the Beanstalk—Sleeping 
Beauty 


PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


CHICAGO—2457 Prairie Avenue 
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THE BOOK THAT HELPS 


The Teaches’ Practice Book 


Monthly School Plans 


September to June 


HOUSANDS OF TEACHERS testify to the 
great help which the Teachers’ Practice Book 
has been to them in their daily school work. 
It is a book of one hundred double-column 
pages, 9x12 inches in size, bound in paper covers and 
containing the work of a score of different school people, 
authors of note. 


Monthly Plans and Programs for every month in the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive, presented in the book, furnish the teacher with 
just what is needed to supplement the routine school work—just what is needed 
to enliven and vivify and enrich school life and make it very interesting and 


educative. Its use will increase your efficiency as a teacher and further your 
promotion. 


Programs and Exercises—Besides the Monthly School Plans, there are 
School Programs and Exercises for celebrating almost every special occasion 
that is usually regarded in school exercises. The material of this sort is bright 
and popular and is equivalent to 64 pages of ordinary book pages. 


Busy Work—There are Busy Work Calendars for construction by the pu- 
pils from patterns furnished that afford busy work throughout the year—work 
that is appropriate to the season. 


Songs and Games—There are Songs with Music for many occasions and 
seasons. There are Games for Schoolroom and Playground. 


Language Stories—There are Language Stories for Reproduction in Pri- 
mary Language Classes. 


American Authors—There are Author Studies for the Grammar Grade 
Classes. The studies include Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Field, and Riley. 


Handwork—There is a variety of material for Handwork, Paper Cutting, 
and Construction Work that meets the needs of all elementary school grades. 
It is a veritable Working Plan Book which any teacher should possess and will 
find of constant daily help. 


Equal in contents to an ordinary library size volume of 400 pages 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


All orders filled promptly on receipt of the cash. Address 


| GEORGE W. JONES, 
| OAK PARK, ILL. 


Publisher of School Century. 
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The Exceptional Child ~ 
(Continued from page 5) 
HE question concerning de- 
sirable changes in the edu- 
cation of young children is so 
broad that it permits of many 
different kinds of answers. 
Without attempting to formu- 
late the most needed change, I 
would suggest the importance of 
developing more systematic edu- 
cational provisions for excep- 
tional children of kindergarten 
and primary school age. This 
is a relatively neglected field so 
far as the kindergarten and first 
grade are concerned. It is the 
older children who have benefited 
most thus far from special edu- 
cational measures. These meas- 
ures should be pushed down 
until they finally reach the handi- 
capped children in the pre-school 
period of development. 

Not only mentally deficient 
children but children handi- 
capped in vision and hearing, 
crippled children, speech defect- 
ive children, and children with 
nervous or behavior disorders 
should be treated as special edu- 
cational problems. This does 
not imply at all that these chil- 
dren should be segregated in 


‘special classes. Onthecontrary, 


we should so far as possible at- 
tempt to develop individual 
special guidance procedures 
which may be carried out to a 
large extent by regular teachers 
in ordinary schoolrooms.  Flexi- 
bility and adaptability are 
needed in the field of child 
hygiene. There always is a 
danger that kindergarten and 
first grade will become too rigid 
in their organization. Definite 
individualized work with excep- 
tional children will do much to 
reduce this danger and will in- 
troduce an element of adaptabil- 
ity which will be of great value 
not only to the handicapped chil- 
dren themselves but to their more 
fortunateschoolmates. The sys- 
tematic development of special 
child guidance work in the kinder- 
garten and first grade, therefore, 
would be a desirable ‘‘change”’ 
in our educational practice. 
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Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 

ew York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education io 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
Ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackboards, slated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p!ate slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YOBE GILICAT.. BOOKSLATECO, 
90-22-24 Vesey Sty Dew York, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


TheGEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Mailing Lists 


Will hel increase eales 


namesof tive custom- 
andiocal--ind 


99% 5 


\ 
ROSs-Gouta St Louis 
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Reading for Information in 
the First Grade 
(Continued from page 13) 

HILDREN should not use 
only, or even mainly, the 
type of reading just suggested. 

It does not take the place of 

the reading book, because it 

has slight literary value, and 
because it makes little imagina- 
tive or emotional appeal. But 
it is practical reading, and as 
such has an important place of 
its own in furnishing a wide 
variety of “reading drives,” 
which awaken interest, and tie 
up reading with the active life 
of the whole school day. 

Number Building 

(Continued from page 33) 

board and encouraging the pupils 

tofurnish the other to place beside 

the “plus” sign. When all com- 
binations of the number being 
considered are developed, I start 
an oral exercise, covering first one, 
then another, column of the fig- 
ures forming the combinations. 
Use these as the basis of a 
lesson in subtraction work in the 
following manner. The teacher, 
or one of the pupils, writes on the 
board 12. Beneath start the 

combination 11 + ? = 12. 

When all have “filled in” and 

made 11 + 1 = 12, the teacher 

directs, ‘“Write 12 — 11 = ?” 

When properly filled out, 12 — 

11 = 1, direct 1 + ? = 12. 

Continue this until all the com- 

binations and separations have 

been worked out. This makes 
an interesting drill. Our pupils 
call it a game and have gained 
in strength in number work since 
beginning to play it. 
—Mary E. Cotting, 
Waltham, Mass. 


Old Father Time to his children 
doth say; 
“Go on with your duties, my 
dears, 
On the right-hand is work, on 
the left-hand is play, 
See that you tarry with neither 
all day 
But faithfully build up the 
years.’’-—Charles Mackay. 
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Why 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE: 


OR Your 
Ten Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes 
By LAURA C. GIESE-GRAY 
Suitable for Home and School Use. 


Imaginative—Psychological—Tuneful 
PRICE, $0.60 


Published by MRS. L. C. G.-GRAY, 


PELHAM, N. Y. 


FREE SERVICE TO TEACHERS 


The Palmer Method Plan 


The A. N. PALMER COMPANY continues to 
offer to train thoroly and free teachers in the me- 
chanics and pedagogy of Practical Muscular 
Movement Handwriting. Any teacher whose 
paviie | have been supplied with Palmer Method 

ext-Books may claim and obtain THE FREE 
COURSE. More than 40,000 teachers are annually 
taking this course. 

This should be especially interesting to RURAL 
TEACHERS who are struggling unsuccessfully 
with the PENMANSHIP PROBL LEM. Thousands 
of such teachers who have relied upon our Normal 
Course through Correspondence, and have been 
given the course free, are now among the most suc- 
cessful leaders in the HANDWRITING REFORM. 
They and their pupils now find joy in the daily pen- 
manship lessons, and in the employment in all 
their written tasks of writing embodying Legibil- 
ity, Rapidity, Ease, and Endurance. 


Write to our nearest office for full information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 


Bradley's ®aucational 


A complete line of the best material 
available for educational purposes. 


Reading and Language Materials 
Number Work Supplies 

Water Colors and Crayons 

Drawing Materials and Art Supplies 
Books 

Kindergarten Materials 


Send for our complete catalog of Brady School Supplies 


Milton Bradlay Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thos. Charles Co.,Agt. Kansas City: Hoover Bros.,Agts. 
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KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 


We Place You in the Better Positions 


"ROCKY TEA \CHERS 
AGENC 
410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLOG ER,.COLO. 
Wo. RurFFer, Ph.D., Manager 


Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


Our Reputation is National— 
Our Service is Unexcelled 


NOTE:—We enroll only Normal 
and College graduates. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 

Chain Making = Bead Stringing, $0.70 

Card Sewing, 

Crayon Work Painting, $0.70 

Mat Weaving, $0.25 

Christmas Cards, $0.40 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


NEWYORK 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger - cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


New York 


A Complete Source of Supply for All Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 
THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Kindergarten Furniture 
Kindergarten Gifts 
Colored Papers 
Modeling Materials 
Sewing Cards 
Educational Cut-outs 


Handicraft Material of all non 
kinds 


Word and Number Build- 
ers 


Books for Schools 
Water Colors and Crayons 


A FULL LINE OF ART MATERIALS FOR ALL GRADES 


Exclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company in the following states: Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, So. Dakota and No. Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


MAGAZINE 


The Social Group Story 
(Continued from page 40) 


Lonny gave Richard the vio- 
lets and asked him to carry them 
to the girl. 

When they went to the table, 
Lonny looked all round the 
dining room for the strange girl. 
There didn’t seem to be even an 
extra plate for her. He thought 
that was very queer. In front 
of his place was a beautiful loaf 
of cake on a platter, and scat- 
tered over the cake and the edge 
of the platter were his violets. 
The golden yellow cake and the 
blue violets looked very pretty 
together, but Lonny could not 
understand what it all meant. 

Richard took up the platter of 

cake and passed it to Lonny. 
“Allow me to introduce Sally 
Lunn!” he giggled. 

Then Lonny began to laugh, 
too. He took a piece of the 
cake and tasted it. 

“Indeed I do like Sally Lunn, 
and I do not feel one bit afraid 
of her!” he said, laughing. 

—Marian Berry. 

All rights reserved. 


The Castle-Builder 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


A gentle boy, with soft and silken 
locks, 

A dreamy boy, with brown and tender 
eyes, 

ecastle-builder, 
blocks, 

And towers that 
skies. 


with his wooden 


touch imaginary 


A fearless rider on his father’s knee, 
An eager listener unto stories told 

At the Round Table of the nursery, 
Of heroes and adventures manifold. 


There will be other towers for thee to 
build 

There will be other steeds for thee to 
ride; 

There will be other legends, and all 
filled 

With = marvels and more glori- 
fied. 


Build on, and make thy castles high 
and fair, 

Rising and reaching upward to the 
skies; 

Listening to voices in the upper air, 

Nor lose thy simple faith in my 
stories. 
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